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KING'S SPEECH, 


AND 
DEBATES ON IT. 


Bolt-court, Dec. 6, 183). 

Tae Parliament was opened yester- 
day. I shall insert passage, by passage, 
this ill-writien and hard/y-grammatical 
speech. And, at the same time, I shall 
notice such parts of the debates, in the 
House of Commons especially, as relate 
to the passages respectively. The tone 
of the op of reform appears to be 
altered a good deal, whether arising 
from some understood compromise, or 
from mere political craft, I cannot say ; 
but they certainly speak in a softened 
tone at present. Their tone is querulous : 
they complain of the violence of the 
people; and represent themselves as 
being placed in a state of peril if they 
freely express their opinions. However, 
as THE BILL (not three, but one} is, 
it appears, to be brought in next Mon- 
day, a short time will show what line 
of conduct these opposers mean to pur- 
sue. We will, therefore, now proceed 


with tue Speeca. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, . 
I have called you together that you may 
ume, without further delay, the important 
ties to which the circumstances of the times 
squire your immediate attention ; and I sin- 
erely regret the inconvenience which I am 
ware you must experience from so early 
tenewal of your labours, after the short in- 
ral of 
The’ word “ and” has no business 
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Bibere ; and the whole of this last member 


of the sentence about abours and repose 
and fatigues, would have been. better 
omitted: it has no dignity in it, and it 
only reminds considerate men of the da- 
bours and fatigues of those who have to 
pay the taxes and the tithes. 


I feel it to be my duty, in the first place, 
to recommend to your most.careful considera- 
tion the measures which will be proposed to 
you fora reform in the Commons’ House of 
Parliament. A speedy aud satisfactory settle. 
ment of this question becomes daily of more 
pressing importance to the security of the 
state, and to the contentment and welfare of 
my people. 

To “ feel” is novel writing; it is not 
a word fora King. As Dame Quickiy 
says of Swagger, “I am the worst when 
one says feel, in a case like this.” Nei- 
ther are the words “ in the first place” 
in their proper place; but it is with 
the substance, with the matter of this 
paragraph, with which we have to do; 
and this is of so much importance as to 
make us forget the bungling writing. 
In the House of Lords, hardly any-thing 
was said upon the subject; and in the 
House of Commons not much was said 
indicative of the future intentions of the 
parties: indeed, nothing was said upon 
the subject of reform worthy of much 
attention; but, incidentally, things 

out from Lawyer Croxer and 
from Pesu’s Birt: I mean from the 
author of that truly infernal measure. 
Most people in London know who this 
Lawyer Croker is. They know that he 
first made his appearance on the stage ; 
that he first figured away in sitting at the 
back of Perceval, and detending the Duke 
of York in his conduct with d to 
the transactions with that piece of purity, 
Mother a ~~ Raper gts 
years , and Lawyer 2 m 
that aay to thie. dadibh the time since 
the Whigs came into place, been receiv- 


ing about four or five ) 
a year of the public phere had 
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lieve, which apartments he has still. 
This is Lawyer Croker, who justified 
the conduct of the Duke of York; 
though I do’ not think that he went so 
far as blind Burton, who, when it was 
alleged that Mother Clarke had taken 
a footman from behind her chair 
to give him a commission, apologised 
for the act by saying that, though 
the lad was a footman, and though he 
was the son of a private soldier, he was, 
in fact, THE NATURAL SON of a 
gentleman, an officer, to whom his father 
had been a servant. The father and 
mother were both alive at the time that 
Burton made this assertion, and Burton 
was a WELSH JUDGE AT THE 
TIME! Go thy ways, go thy ways, 
honourable House! Whenever thou 
shalt cease to exist, the world will never 
look upon thy like again ! 

Lawyer Croker, seeing the word 
speedy in this part of the speech; seeing 
it coupled with the idea of settling’ the 

uestion of reform, and feeling, no 
doubt, the seat that was under him 
shake, seems to have taken the alarm, 
and he says, indeed, that he is alarmed: 
thus inspired, he, like Swirr’s operator 
in the “ Mecuanicat OperATION OF THE 
Spirit,” spoke, as the seat that was be- 
heath gave him utterance, and in the 
following pious and affecting strain :— 

Mr. Croker : I am so reluctant to address 
the House on the present occasion, that | 
should gladly give way to any hon.’ Gentle- 
man, for nove can be less entitled than I am 
to its attention. I rise, however, to enter my 
protest against some of the ‘principles laid 
down, or rather, perhaps, to be inferred, from 
the speeches of those who have preceded me ; 
such a course is absolutely necessary on my 
part, end I dare say on the part of others who 
now hear me. We desire to guard ourselves 
from the supposition, that because we do not 
move an amendment, we participate in the 
views and measures of Government. |The 
hon. Bart. who last addressed the House told 
us that the Speech from the Throne was manly 
aod straightforward, such as became the con- 
stitutional King of a free - (Cheers.) 
If by the words ‘‘ manly and straightforward,” 
it be meant that any clear and distinct views 


of policy are promulgated, I will venture that, 
a 


manly and strai rds 
perbaps + seek. (Hear, Cay ra 
am not about to blame the s : it has a 
Ss cee, nhieh seems very 
wisely . y calcuiated to prevent di- 
Wision and om the first day of a session ; 
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but it is not therefore manly and straizhs. 
forward. For instance, on the great question 
of reform what dues it tell us? Does it vive 
us the slightest ioformation? Does it let us 
into the secret whether the bill to be intro- 
duced hy the noble Lord on Monday next is to 
be the same as that offered and rejected in the 
last session? Are we to ‘have the identical 
measure which produced se much inflamma- 
tion—the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but 
the bill—or are we to have a more moderate 
and better regulated plan, avoiding admitted 
anomalies, and granting a more limited con- 
cession? In this respect is the speech manly 
aud straightforward? Again I say that I do 
not blame Ministers for the general terms in 
whigh the King’s Speech is couched; but 
however manly and straightforward it may be 
in pricciple, it certainly is not so in expres- 
sion. (Cheers.) The hon. Bart. echoed the 
sentiment of the King’s Speech, in which, 
notwithstanding some ambiguity in the terms, 
lam most ready to agree. Would to God we 
could hope for a speedy and satisfactory con- 
clusion of the reform question! Would to God 
we could soon allay the hideous tempest Minis- 
ters have raised! (Cheers.) In what words 
do they cover their romantic and Quixotic 
wish that the termination may be speedy and 
satisfactory? I tell Ministers now, as I told 
them before, that whatever may be their speed, 
satisfaction will lag far behind. (Hear, hear.) 
I tell them that the measure they are about to 
produce, if it in any degree resemble the bill 
of last session, so far from giving satisfaction, 
will only be the beginning of trouble. Minis- 
ters and their immediate retainers may be 
satisfied, inasmuch as it will keep them Mi- 
nisters and retainers; but the great body of 
the State stands aloof, and of. whom does it 
consist? First, of the large mass of reformers 
who, for a moment, but for a moment, 
are in alliance with Ministers, Secondly, 
that vast proportion of the thinking commuuity 
which is unwilling that such a desolating hand 


should sweep down and sacred the ground 







our’ most ancient and sacred institutions. 
(Cheers.) I will not hes to inquire what 
proportion of the intelligent classes are in the 
second division ; but they constitute a vast 2 
helming majority, and may be almost 
id to be a univ the educated people 
of England. Neither of these two divisions 
can be satisfied with the bill. Has there a 
a single public meeting which basnot coup! 
bation of the measure with a much larget 
and wider reform to be obtained hereafter; 
Have we not been told in distinct words that 
this bill is only a ing stone to something 
else? Was it not avowed at one of the most 
important of those assemblies—im porta oe 
the numbers and weight of the individ ved? 
present—that this was uot the reform requ! a 
Did they not say, “ This is not the reform it 
want, but it is the first step to it; accept > 
therefore, as the means of obtaining @/! 
rest. Jf you are foolish | ee 
with Ministers in this early stage of the 5¥ 
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you will de-cat the end of ultimate and com- | 


10ra December, 1831. 
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the first week in December. (Much cheering.) 


plete success. Take what you cau get now, not | They toldthem that before the cholera made 


only without prejudice toyour future claims, but 
with the great advantage of additional power to 
enforce them.” (Hear, hear.) This I say in 
the language of these who are friendly to the 
bill out of doors. The hon. Baronet asks why 





no Tories went to these public meetings to ex- 
hibit their hostility? Does he recollect what. 
occurred at Bristol? I do not accuse the peo- | 
ple of England of participating in the spirit, 
which led to the riots there ; but will the hon. 
Baronet tell me, when the constitution of | 
society in this country is in such a state, that! 
a judge, with all precaution, and under the’ 
sanction of his Majesty’s Government cannot | 
enter a large city (cheers); and when he is, 
censured for the obstinacy and temerity with 
which he proceeded, Shall we blame the Tories 
for not attending meetings where they could 
not have a hope of beiug heard? Had the 
Tories showa themselves at such meetings, 
would they not have been accused of volunteer- 
ing inflammation on tiie public mind, and 
would not the blame have been iustautly 
shifted from the shoulders of the malefactors 
to those of the injured party ? (Much cheering 
from the opposition beuches.) When he will 
procure for us all we want—a clear stage and 
a fair hearing —I, for one, am ready to meet 
the hon. Gentleman and his friends in any of 
those ordeals, and to give reasons for the faith 
that is in me! (Hear, hear.) But, with one 
breath, he tells us that a handful of men 
were able to destroy almost the second city of 
the empire, aud in the next he challenges 
us to attend public meetings of reformers, 
and asserts, because we do not attend, that 
we are ashamed of the state of public feeling 
which is so much against us, ‘The next to- 
pic of this manly and straightforward speech 
is the prevalence of Politscal Unions; and 
bere I am bound to admit that there are ex- 
pressions, especially towards,the latter end, 
which have my entire and cordial approbation. 
(Cheers.) J agree with Ministers that there 
can be—or, at least, ought to be—dut one 
Government in the country. There ought not 
to be one Government in Downing-street, 
auother in the Strand, a third at Birmingham, 
a fourth at Manchester, and a fifth at Bristol. 
(Hear, hear.) he painful experience of the 
jast few months has shown us, that such a 
state of things must end in the ruin of any 
country tuat submits to it—it must end in the 
ruin of any imbecile popularity-hunting Ca- 
binet. (Cheers and laughter.) Although | 
entirely appreve of the meeting of Parliament 
on this day ; although the state of the world, 
and of England io particular, considering that 
State positively, relatively, officially, and com- 
mercially, , above all, politically, requires 
that the King should be sided by the wisdom 
of the Great Council of the Nation, yet 1 be- 
lieve that we are not indebted for it to the sa-| 
gacity, to the firmness, or even to the terrors 
of the Miuisters. (Hear, hear.) No, no ; 
their Master told them that they must meet in 





its appearance—before the Political Unions 
had attempted orgauization—before Bristol 
had been burnt—before the whole frame 
of society was in a state, if not of disso- 
lution, of precariqusness it was the order of 
the great Leader of the Leader of the 
Cabinet that Parliament was to meet. I 
really do not know whether the phrase 
was not that it should meet in the first 
week in December. (Much cheering.) The 
pleasure | have derived from some of the 
constitutional expressious in the speech, I 
must say, is exceedingly diminished when we 
have the substantial proof that the Ministry 
is itself subservient to the identical Associations 
and influeuce which they are so naturally 
anxious, but so powerless, fo put down. 
(Cheers.) I hope it will not be necessary to 
resort to any extraordinary measures. 1 hope 
that timely suggestions upon the subject were 
directed to other places as well as to Birming- 
ham. (Hear, hear.), and that the example 
will be followed, The nohle Lord (Cavendish) 
has appeared to-night, I believe, for the first 
time as a debater among us. | hope he will 
in future have frequent opportunities of thus 
illustrating the great name that he bears, 
but I caynot concur with him in the com- 
ment he has read on one part of the royal 
speech, He tells us that the mode Ministers 
intend to adopt of putting down Unions és by 
the redress of grievances. Uf grievances exist, 
let them be redressed, but first let them be 
shown. Carry the law into effect, and do not 
graut to force what you would resist to reason, 
(Much cheering.) 

“In the first place,” as his Majesty 
graciously says: in the first place, 
let us do justice to the piety of Lawyer 
Croxer. When Fausrarr became pious, 
Dame Quicxty began to be alarmed. 
‘*A begin to call o’ God,” says she, 
“and then I thought it over w’un ; but 
“<I told un not to call o’ God; for that 
“‘ there ‘was time enew for that yet.” 
Lawyer Croxer begins to call 
*“* o' God,” and most lustily too, ‘‘ Would 
** to God we cou hope for a speedy and 
* satisfactory cdmclusion of the reform 
‘question! Would to God we could 
** soon allay the hideous tempest Mi- 
‘“nisters have raised!” Stop, Lawyer 
Croxer. I stop you here, and would 
have stopped you there, if [ had been’ 
present. Your piety I reverence, in your’ 
prayer I join, if a , 
me can be admitted in 
company; but ’ 
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lips. The tempest has not been raised by| ject, dissolved the Parliament, and 
the Ministers, except, indeed, by their| thereby made an appeal to the wishes 


forbearance towards their insolent oppo- 
nents. This is a capital point, and let 
us see how the matter stands. We 
shall, by-and-by, find Pet's Bill: I do 
not know very well how to do it, but l 
always will, in fature, couple this man’s 
bill with his name. I would call him 
Britt Peer, but, unfortunately for us, 
there is a William Peel; so that the use 
of this appellation might create misun- 
derstanding ; and, in that case, I should 
be doing injustice to the brother. I 
think I shall call him Peec’s-Briu 
Peet. The length of the name will 
cause a little paper and ink to be 
wasted ; but it is so just and so neces- 
sary to keep it constantly in the public 
mind ; so incessantly necessary to tell 
this suffering and troubled nation that 
this man made his first appearance as a 
statesman by introducing a measure 
which has been the great cause, and is 
still the great cause, of all their suffer- 
ings and all their troubles: this is so 
necessary, that we must not mind the 
wasting of a little paper and a little ink 
in order to accomplish it. 

This Perev’s-Bitt Peet made the 
same charge against the Ministers, and 
that poor feeble creature, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, uttered not a word 
having a tendency to rebut the charge, 
though that charge was of the gravest 
character. This poor man might, if he 
had had the talent and the pluck, have 
covered his opponents with confusion 
upon this great point. For, as I asked 
before, how stand the facts? The facts 
stand thus; that the moment the Reform 
Bill was brought in, the whole nation, 
the boroughmongers, pensioners, tax- 
eaters in general, and parsons excepted, 
declared their unanimous wish for the 
passing of the bill; that the nation was 
equally unanimous in calling for a dis- 
solution of the Parliament, in order that 
the bill might be carried, seeing that 
even the second reading had been car- 
ried only by a majority of oye ; that the 
King, in this state of things, justly, 
wisely, and like a man who was really 
anxious to obtain a knowledge of the 
sentiments of the people upon the sub- 





of the people: that the people, by ex- 
ertions of public spirit such as never 
were equalled, except in France during 
the early part of therevolution, answered 
his Majesty appeal, by sending the Mi- 
nisters (in spite of the rotten boroughs) 
a majority of a hundred and nine instead 
of a majority of one ; that the count 

was quiet from one end of it to the other ; 
that the only strife was who should be 
the foremost in expressions of gratitude 
to the King, and in support of the mea- 
sure ; that even the fires had been ex- 
tinguished, the farmers believing that 
reform would ease their burdens, and 
enable them to pay the wages which the 
labourers had demanded, and which 
they had agreed to pay ; that now came 
the REJECTION of the bill; and in- 
stantly sprang up riots and fires; in- 
stantly came forth projects for refusing 
to pay taxes, anda general array of po- 
pular hostility against settled legal au- 
thority. Are not these facts undeniable? 
Is there any man with brass enough to 
deny the truth of them? Will not the 
burning of bishops in effigy, the burning 
down of the bishop’s palace, the burning 
down of Nottingham castle? will not 
Wellington's boarding up his windows 
and keeping them boarded up? will 
not the finger that is pointed at that, be 
an index also to guide us to the true 
cause of that ‘ tempest” in which the 
state is now rocking to and fro? Pee.’s- 
Birt Peer most bitterly complains, that 
the Lords who voted against the bill, 
could not go in safety to their own 
country homes : and he, too, ascribes this 
to the tempest raised by Ministers. 
What, son of the spinning-jenny baro- 
net! A man proposes to me that I 
should give another man his coat that 
I have taken away, 1 refuse; the owner 
of the coat knocks me down ; and I am 
to lay the assault, not to my own ac- 
count, but to the account of the man 
who has suggested the propriety of my 
giving up the coat! Ah! says Lawyes 
Croker; but if the proposition had 
never been made for your giving up the 
coat, the owner never would have 
thought of knocking you down; he 
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might not have known that you had the 
coat; and even if he had known it, he 
might, you having had the coat in your 
possession a long while, have said no- 


§ thing about the matter, seeing that he 
-had been quiet upon the subject for so 


long a time. This is your argument, 
Lawyer Croker; this is the argument 
of the whole of you: it is in the mouth 
of every tax-eater, from yourself down to 
the draggle-tailed oily-tongueau wife of 
the lowest clerk in the lowest of the 
offices established to uphold this system: 
it is the argument of every scoundrel 
attorney, and of the wife of every 


scoundrel attorney, who has fattened by | 


being the agent of the boroughmongers, 
and who sees in thé Reform Bill some- 
thing as hidevus as the dreadful anticipa- 
tion which was presented to the mind of 
FatstarF when he, thought that the 
black fly on Bardolph’s nose was a black 
soul beckoning him to hell! This is 


_ your argument, which is directly con- 


tradicted by the notorious facts. 

For upwards of sixty years, the 
question of reform has been under dis- 
cussion; the American war was as- 
cribed by Major Cartwright and his col- 
leagues, at the time, to the corrupt bo- 
rough system, and to the immense sums 
of money which, through the means of the 


» boroughs, the boroughmongers sacked 


through the channels opened to them by 
the war. Fifty-one years ago, or there- 
abouts, the Duke of Richmond actually 
brought a bill into, the House of Lords, 
to destroy the whole of the villanous 
system. At about the same period, the 
old Lord Chatham warned the Parlia- 
ment, that, if it did not reform itself 
Within, it would be reformed from with- 
out with a vengeance ; and a little after 
this time, his since-political-apostate son 
declared, that without a Parliamentary 
reform no honest mancould be a Minis- 
ter in England ; an assertion which he 
most amply verified by his afterwards 
being the Minister for about fifieen or 
sixteen years. Next came the years 
1792, 1793, 1794, when the question of 
reform was agitated much more than 


theretofore ; and when the political- 
apostate Pitt, finding that gagging bills, 
dungeon bills, power-of-imprisonment 
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bills, were all insufficient to check the 
tide of reform, resorted to that long and 
bloody war, the real object of which was 
to keep down and to stifle the reformers 
in England, but which war (here, indeed, 
Lawyer Croxsr, one may well * call 
o’ God,” and admire the way in which 
he inflicts justice) made the debt an- 
bearable, and that unbearable debt is 
now producing reform, and urging men 
to call for the abolition of the tithes! 
During that long and bloody war, and 
the suspension of ail liberty of the peo- 
ple of England, the reformers were 
made to be comparatively silent; 
but still they were always active: the 
question was always kept alive; and a 
session of Parliament never passed 
without ten or more petitions for reform. 
The war ended at last; but the bur- 
dens did not end. Distress spread itself 
all over the kingdom; and though 
there were quack remedies enough on 


| foot, the sensible part of the nation saw 


no remedy but in a reform. And from 
the date of the peace to the year 1817, 
not a session passed without more than 
two hundred petitions for Parliamentary 
reform. In 1817, amillion and a half 
of men petitioned for a Parliamentary 
reform ; they were abandoned by Bur- 
pEtT, who had been their great stimu- 
lator to petition, and the answer to their 
petitions consisted of two bills, passed 
with speed indeed, and for both of which 
Lawyer Croker voted, as did Peel’s- Bill 
Peelalso; one of which bills took away 
the liberty of the press, and the other of 
which bills empowered Castlereagh and 
Sidmouth to imprison any man or wo- 
man that they pleased, in any jail or 
dungeon that they pleased, without 
stating to any-body what they did it for ; 
to let such persons out when they 
pleased, to keep them in the jails and 
the dungeons as long as they pleased ; 
to refuse them, if they pleased, the use 
of pen, ink, and paper, and also to re- 
fuse them a sight of their parents, wives, 
and childfen; and accordingly, the 
dungeons resounded with their groans, 
Not liking to be so situated myself ; 
preferring Long Island to a dungeon 
of Sidmouth, 1 took myself thither, 
whence I reached the old fellow with my 
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long arm, and whence !, joining with 
my brother reformers left in England, 
sent the honourable concern at West- 
minster my petitions for reform. From 
that time to the month of Novembet in 


the last year, more and more numerous, | 


extending to richer and richer classes of 
persons; more and more loud have 
been the petitions for Parliamentary 
reform, for an abolition of the accursed 
boroughs, and for greatly extending the 
suffrage, and greatly shortening the 
durations of Parliament. 

How, then, Lawyer Croxer, can the 
‘* tempest” have been raised by these 
Ministers, who have been in office only 
thirteen months. You cannot deny that 
the tempest does not direct itself against 
them: you cannot have the impudence 
to deny that the terrible affair at Bris- 
tol arose immediately out of the rejec- 
tion of the Reform Bill. Stop, now, 
Lawyer Croxsr. Will you say that 
you believe that Wersrrett would 
have been obliged to flee from the 
bench in disguise; that the bishop's 
palace would have been burned ; that 
the bishops would have been burned in 
effigy ; that the opposition lords would 
not have been able to go to their 
country houses in safety? Will you 
say, Lawyer Croker, that you believe 
that these things would have been, if 
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the oaf says to be true ; admitting that 
this base reportler, who I dare say ex- 
ists wy. sponging about, and picking up 
rewards for reporths of this kind; ad- 
mitting even this to be true; allowing 
the audacious lie that the press stimu- 
lated the people of Bristol to bastinado, 
and even to murder, Wetherell ; admit- 
ting this atrocious lie to be a truth, 
what did the press do this FOR? Why, 
because Wetherell had done more than 
any other man to throw obloquy on the 
Reform Bill, and to stimulate the Lords 
to reject that bill. Therefore, it is still 
to the rejection of the bill that the 
tempest is to be ascribed. 

Now, then, it being undeniable that 
both the immediate and the distant 
causes of the “‘ tempest ” are to be found 
in the refusal and rejection of reform, 
let us come back again to the epoch at 
which these Ministers came intojpower, 
and let us see what was the state of the 
country then! The fires had been blaz- 
ing over the country for some time 
when the Parliament met in October. 
The Prime Minister took the earliest 
opportunity of proclaiming that no re- 
form was wanted, and that he never 
would consent to reform. ‘The country 
was absolutely in a blaze of indignation. 





The King, who had accepted an invita- 
tation of the city of London to dine 


the Reform Bill had not been rejected ?} with the Lord Mayor, was compelled 
Tell me that, flat and plain ; because, if! to decline to fulfil the engagement, lest 


you will say that, 1 have done with 
you. ‘there is a reporther who, in a 
publication which he puts forth, as 
he has frequently put forth others, un- 
der the word ‘ Hfunt:” this base re- 
porther, this FOOL-LIAR, states that 
the violences at Bristol were occasioned 
by the press, which the oaf-liar says, 
called upon the people of Bristol to 
“ murder” Werurerett. But, you, 
Lawyer Croker, though vou rail in 
goodly terms against the press, are not 
fool enough to say this: you are not 
such a beastly oaf as to put forth a lie 
so impudent as this. And, now, our 
speaking of the press, and bringing in 
what you say with regard to it: admit- 
ting, for argument’s sake, that the press 
has had a great deal to do in raising 


the “tempest ;” nay, admitting what 


he should thereby cause a spilling of the 
blood of his people. And have you 
forgotten, Lawyer Croker, and has 
Peel’s-Bill Peel also forgotten, that 
the Prime Minister was hooted and 
pelted and groaned at wherever he 
went ; that he could neither walk nor 
ride the streets in safety ; that it was 
impossible for him to remain in place 
any longer without the risk of produc- 
ing general anarchy? You will not 
deny, Lawyer Croxer, that this was 
the state of the soiay' thet hn 
tempest” was raging, when inis- 
ion co rsh 3 and that they 
stilled that tempest ; and how did, they 
still it ? Why, by explicitly declaring 1" 
their places in Parliament, that_ 
had come in upon the express cond 
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pose a reform of the Parliament! Thus, ' 


clear as daylight is it, that the borough- | 
mongers and their supporters, and not 
the Ministers, have raised this éempest ; 
and thus you have received from me, 
Lawyer Croker, the answer which 
you ought to have received upon the 
spot fram the Ministers themselves : 
and, Lawyer Croxer, alarmed as you 
say you are, and as I believe you to be, 
and most justly alarmed too, I venture 
to assure you that the reform will take 
place in spite of your alarm and in spite 
of every thing that you can do to pre- 
vent the success of this great and con- 
ciliatory measure. 

Lawyer Croker, another part of 
your speech tells us that this reform will 
not be large enough to satisfy the people, 
or, at any rate, large enough to satisfy 
the millions. Now, Lawyer, I do not 
take upon myself to say that it will be 
large enough to satisfy them; but I 
think I may venture to say that, if this 
reform be not large enough to satisfy 
them, they will not be satisfied with a 
reform that is smaller than this. I will 
further venture to say, that this reform 
would have satisfied them if it had been 
adopted at once, and had gone honestly 
into execution, without that viperous 
Opposition that was made to it, and 
without that endless and bitter strife 
which taught the people to estimate the 
powerful motives of its opponents. I 
do not take upon me to say that the 
people will ever be brought back to that 
disposition to conciliate in which they 
were in the first week of last March ; 
and of this I am very sure, that, if the 
new bill withhold from them any part 
which the former bill acknowledged to 
be their right, they never will be in that 
conciliating temper again; and that 
change after change must succeed, until 
that will come which even your af- 
frighted mind does not appear to an- 


ticipate. : 

I hope, but, what is more, I believe, 
that, if the same bill be passed, or a bill 
acknow the Fight of suffrage 

ually all will yet be well ; 

me not flatter you, Lawyer 
“hed 7 ey and har- 





until the pension, sinecure, grant, retired- 
allowance, and dead-weight lists, have 
been made sheets of blank paper; and 
this [ believe to be one of the great 
subjects of your alarm, if your speech 
was such as it was given to us by the 
reporther, and on whose words I have 
commented not as having been uttered 
by you, but asa publication which he 
has put forth under your name. Having 
mentioned lists, I cannot help adverting 
to what the reporther puts forth under 
the name of Scorr Extpon, who, in this 
publication, is represented to have ex- 
pressed his uneasiness at a publication 
called the Black List. The following 
are the words attributed to Scorr 
Expon by this publication :— 

He could not here help expressing his sur- 
rise, that in the course of the last three months 
nothing had been said or done with respect to 
a publication called ** The Black List.” Was 
-uch a publication ever before suffered to pass 
without animadversion? It was there stated 
that he himself, ever since he had a seat in 
that House, had heen receiving 54,000/. an- 
nually out of the taxes. He wished these 
Black-List people would tell him where he 
could get it. And then they said that a nephew 
of his—meaning a brother of bis—who was 
now eighty-seven years of age, and whom they 
chose to call nephew, bad 4,000. a year out 
of the taxes; whereas, in reality, he had not 
one farthing out of the taxes. In the same 
manner, others of their Lordships had been 
represented as receiving millions from the 
taxes who did not receive one farthing from 
them; and yet these things were suffered to 
pass without animadversion. 


I know nothing of this Black List; 
but I know ofa Bracx Book, published 
by Mr. Effingham Wilson, at the Royal 
Exchange ; and I know that, animadver- 
ston, or not animadversion, and I know 
full well what Scorr Extpon means by 
animadversion ; [ know that England 
never will know real peace again till 
that book be made blank paper. 


I should now come to the speech of 


Peel’s-Bill Peel ; — after that to 
Lawyer Croxer’s Essay upon Jrish 
Tithes ; but, the latter subject is too 
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only notice what he says about the 
dawnings of the revolution in France. 
After speaking of what he calls the out- 
rages in England, and comparing them 
to what he calls the reign of terror in 
France, he asks whether similar results 
may not be the consequence in this 
country. 

In saying this, I do not mean to confound 


the first seeds of revolution with the. after 


progress of anarchy and bluod; but what I do 
mean to do is to compare our first steps with 
those that took place in France, and to ask 
whether such things may not be the conse- 
quence of disturbing and unsettling men’s 
minds? I have read that the National Con- 
vention, before Marat had influence there, 
made a denunciution against Clubs (hear, 
hear), and that the same assembly, tvo, pro- 
elaimed death to the man who should propose 
an Agrarian law. I have read that when the 
King accepted the Constitution of 1791, he 
began in the words ‘‘ La Revolution s'est fait,” 
thinking that he had then arrived at the ter- 
mination of the Revolution. In those days the 
persons cried out against by the popular agita- 
tors were the priests and the aristocrats. In 
this country now itis the boroughmongers that 
have to bear the burden. 


These are his words, at least such as 
they are given in the publication of the 
reporther. Now, Peel’s-Bill Peel, hear 
mea bit. The revolution in France, as 
Artuur Youne and Doctor Moor will 
show you, arose out of the intolerable 
oppressions of the nobility, the clergy, 
and the taxing people. This you can- 
not deny. The French proceeded at 
first by fires privately set ; then by fires 
apenly set to gentlemen's houses by 


‘bands of men, armed with such wea- 


pons as they could collect. This was 
long before there was a national con- 
vention ; and, as to the king thinking, 
when he signed the constitution, that 
the revolution was over, it was over 
provided he acted honestly: but there 
were his brothers and his cousins on 
the frontier, and other runaway French- 
men, principally nobility and clergy, 
forming armies, and joining the open 
enemies of France to invade France, 
threatening to burn every town, and to 
put every man to death who opposed 
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‘their progress; nay, they did invade 


France; and, thanks to the bravery of 
the French National Guard, they were 
defeated. Was the revolution over, then } 
““ It was easy to pronounce the words, 
the revolution is over ;” but the people 
saw that it was not over. All the blood 
that was shed in France fell upon the 
head of the royal family, the nobility, 
and the clergy, and their tax-eaters : 
their oppressions in the first place; 
their persevering opposition and treach- 
ery in the next piace, were the causes 
of the whole of that blood. I wonder 
why Peel’s-Bill Peel, when he was tell- 
ing us that in France, the priests and 
aristocrats were the persons cried out 
against by the popular agitators; and 
that the persons cried out against by 
those agitators here are the borough- 
mongers; I wonder why Peel’s-Bill 
Peel forgot to tell us that the clergy 
here also are cried out against by the 
agitators. Surely, Peel’s-Bill Peel can- 
not have forgotten yet, that the bishops 
have come in for their share of the cry! 
He will find, I believe, before it be 
over, the tithes will be full as loudly 
complained against as rotten boroughs 
ever were; but upon that subject we 
shall have to speak more fally another 
time. I must now proceed with the 
speech, for the remainder of which I 
have very little room. 


I deeply lament the distress which still 
prevails in many parts of my dominions, and 
for which the preservation of peace both at 
home and abroad will, under the blessing of 
Divine Providence, afford the best and most 
effectual remedy; 1 feel assured of your dis- 
position to adopt any practicable measures, 
which you will always find me ready -and 
anxious to assist, both for removing the causes 
and mitigating the effects of the want of em- 
ployment which the embarrassments of com- 
merce, and the consequent interruption of the 
pursuits of industry, have occasioned. 


The and and the both have no business 
here,and theand does mischief. Strange 
tbat the King should say, at the end of 
sixteen years of. peace, that the, pre- 
servation of peace will be the most effect- 
ual remedy for.the distress. No, may 





it please your Majesty, the want of em- 
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ployment does not arise from any em- 
| barrassment of commerce. It is found in 
> agriculture as well as in commerce; it 
' arises from a transfer of property from 
| farmersy manufacturers, and traders, to 
| loanmongers, Jews, and other usurers, 
' who suck up the products of industry 
through the channels of taxation ; and 
this sucking up arises from the measure 
of that fine young statesman, Peel’s- 
| Bill Peel: and this evil can never be 
cured but by my thirteen Manchester 


propositions. 
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In parts of Ireland a systematic opposition 
has been made to the payment of tithes, at- 
tended in some instances with afflicting re- 
sults ; and it will be one of your first duties to 
inquire whether it may not be possible to effect 
improvements in the laws respecting this sub- 
ject, which may afford the necessary protection 
to the Established Church, and at the same 
time remove the present causes of complaint. 
But in this and every other question affecting 
Ireland, itis above all things necessary to look 
to the best means of securing internal peace 
and order, which alone seem wanting to raise 
a country, blessed by Providence with so maby 


ti. 


served the existence of a disease at Sunder- 


It is with great concern thatI have ob- 


land, similar in its appearance and character | 
tothat which has existed in many parts of 
Europe. Whether it is indigenous, or has 
been imported from abroad, is a question in- 
volved in much uncertainty, but its progress 
las ueither been so extensive nor so fatal as 
on the Continent. It is not, however, the less 
necessary tu use every precaution against the 
further extension of this malady; and the 
measures recommended by those who have 
had the best opportunity of observing it, as 
most effective for this purpose, have been 
adopted. 

The 4s ought to have been be, and 
the has, have, according to common 
sense as well as to the rules of 
grammar. As to the subject-matter 
of this part of the Speech, it gives 
not the Jeast alarm to us who have the 
happiness to live in the city of London, 
Seeing that we have ‘* Charley ” Pear- 
son, the chaiyman of our Comniittee of 
Health, who sends us round his rescripts, 
commanding us to white-wash our 
houses, scour our water-courses, wash 
our hands and face, keep our persons 
clean, and to abstain from over-drink- 
ing, from keeping bad hours, and par- 
licularly from the use of ardent spirits 
to excess! Seeing ‘‘ Charley” in cor- 
respondence with the Privy Council upon 
this subject, ang perceiving that our 
paternal Lord Mayor has committed the 
keeping of our health to ‘ Charley’s ” 
care, for ourselves, we are perfectly at 


eage, but naturally entertain an anxious 
ide for our unfortunate fellow- 


from that church. 


natural advantages, to a state of the greatest 


prosper #@y. 


The and is again unnecessary, and 
the which has an equivocal reference. 
The subject of this paragraph of the 
speech is important beyond description. 
In another Register I shall examine 
what Mr. Sranuey said upon the subject. 
Here I have only room to observe, that 
it is utterly impossible to effect the two 
objects propounded, if it be meant by 
protection to the church, to take nothing 
It is very true that 
no good is to be done to Ireland, nor to 
England either, without securing in- 
ternal peace and order; but, then, alas! 
that peace and order, in Ireland at any 
rate, are wholly incompatible with the 
existence of an establishment which has 
kept that at once fine and miserable 
country in a state of continual turmoil, 
trom the barbarous reign of Elizabeth to 
the present day. 

The conduct of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, and the repeated injuries to which my 
subjects have been exposed, have prevented a 
renewal uf my diplomatic relations with that 
kingdom. The state of a country so long 
united with this by the ties of the most inti- 
mate alliance must necessarily be to me an 
object of the deepest interest ; aud the return 
to Europe of the elder brauch of the illustrious 
house of Braganza, and the dangers of a dis- 
puted succession, will require my most vigilant 
attention to events by which not ouly the safety 
of Portugal, but the general interests of Europe, 
may be affected. 

The arrangement which I announced to you 
at the cluse of last session, for the separation 
of the States of Holland aud Belgium, has 








' | been followed by a treaty between. the five 
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Powers and the King of the Belgians, which | police of the kingdom, in the more effectual 
I have directed to be laid before you as soon | protection of the public peace against the re- 


as the ratifications shall have been exchanged. 
A similar treaty has not yet been agreed to by 
the King of the Netherlands; but I trust the 
period is not distaut when that Sovereign will 
see the necessity of acceding to an arrange- 
meut in which the plenipotentiaries of the five 
Powers have unanimously concurred, and 
which have been framed with the most care- 
ful and impartial attention to all the interests 
concerned. I have the satisfaction to inform 
you that I have concluded with the King of 
the French a convention, which I have di- 
rected to be laid before you, the object of 
which is the effectual suppression of the 
African slave trade; this convention, having 
for its basis the concession of reciprocal rights 
to be mutually exercised in specified latitudes 
and places, will, I trust, enable the naval 
forces of the two countries to accomplish, by 
their combined efforts, av object which is felt 
by both to be so important to the interests of 
humanity. : 

Regarding the state of Europe generally, 
the friendly assurances which I receive from 
Foreigu Powers, and the union which subsists 
between me and my Allies, iuspire me with a 
contideat hope that peace will not be inter- 
rupted. 

These are. matters of no importance 
to us, except the slave-trade affair, 
which will only make the merchants 
and planters of France hate Louis- 


Piilippe and his Ministers, and that is a 
good thing, 


Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

I have directed the estimates fur the ensu- 
ing year to be prepared, and they will in due 
time be laid before you. | will take care that 
they shall be framed with the strictest regard 
to economy, and | trust to your wisdom and 
patriotism to make such provisions as may be 
required for the public service. 

My Lards and Gentiemen, 

The scenes of violence and outrage which 
have occurred in the city of Bristol, and in 
some other places, have caused me the deepest 
affliction. The authority of the laws must be 
vindicated by the punishment of offences 
which have produced so extensive a destruc- 
tion of property, and so melancholy a loss of 
life. I think it right to direct your attention 


to the best means of improving the municipal 


currence of similar commotions., 


I always said that we should have a 
Bourbon GenparMerie; and now | 





suppose we shall have it. I care nothing 
about it, however; it cannot last long, 
and while it does last, it will be a curious 
spectacle for political philosophy to ex- 
ercise itself upon. 


Sincerely attached to our free constitution, 
I never cau sanction any interference with 
the legitimate exercise of those rights which 
secure to my people the privilege of discussing 
and making known their grievances ; but in 
respecting these rights, it is also my duty to 
prevent combinations, under whatever pretext, 
which in their form and character are incom- 
patible with all regular government, and are 
equally opposed tu the spirit and to the provi- 
sions of the law ; and I know that I shall not 
appeal in vain to my faithful subjects to second 
my determined resolution to repress ali illegal 
proceedings by which the peace and security of 
my domiuions may be endangered. 


This is what the French call a bonne 
bouche; that is to say, a sweet little 
morsel kept forthe last. However, | 
must say, that if the Ministers only mean 
to prevent or avert organization for 
arming, I think, too, that that is incon- 
sistent with any-thing worthy of the 
name of Government ; but, then, I in- 
clude all volunteer armings; for, to 
suffer the rich to make a display of arms 
against the working people, is not only 
a villanous thing in itself, not only odi- 
ous and detestable in its very nature, 
but is SURE to produce a total shifting 
of property from hand to hand ; a total 
breaking up of the community, preceded 
by bloodshed, and followed by sufferings 
which no tongue can deseribe: but this 
is a large subject, which I shall treat of 
hereafter. In the meantime, I express 
my decided dissent from what is con- 
tained in General Cockburn’s letter to 
Lord Grey, and from all those who talk 
about Nationan Guaxp, and who ap- 
parently forget what that National 
Guard was which drove the Prussians 
out of France, and brought so many 
haughty despots upon their knees. The 
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present National Guard in France is un-| 
| make, and firm determined countenance. He 


worthy of the name; it ought to be 
called the Fundholder Guard ; and we) 
shall see, by-and-by, how these pot- 
bellied fellows will run to corners when | 
once the real National Guard shall make | 
its appearance. 





TRIAL 


of the monsters, who murdered a boy 
in order to sell his body to those who 
deal in dead bodies to cut up. 


OLD Bui. FY. 


TRIAL OF JOHN BisSHOP, THOMAS 
WILLIAMS, AND JAMES MAY, FOR 
THE MURDER OF ‘I1HE ITALIAN 
Boy. 

At an early hour on Friday morning the 
cuurts of the Old Bailey were almost in a 
state of siege. Every approach to it was so 
crowded as to reuder the effecting an entrance 
by those who had business a matter of con- 


siderable difliculty at half-past seven o'clock. | 
The galleries, it was stated by the oflicers of | 


the Court, had been completely taken over 





night by members of the uobility, and a guiuea | 


James May is a more athletic man, of wiry 


_ was dressed in a fustiau jacket with a yellow 


handkerchief, aud appeared to his arraigument 
with a rather compressed lip aud stern coun- 
tenance. 

The appearance of the prisoners as they were 
called up amongst a batch of other prisoners, 
showed po emotion which could indicate that 
they were charged with a more heinous offence 
thay the pickpockets and _ housebreakers 
arouud them, 

The Court was by this time nearly filled 
with fashiouably-dressed persous, particularly 
jemales. 

The counsel engaged for the prosecution 
were, Messrs, Adolphus, Clarkson, and Bod- 
kin ; for the prisoners, Messrs, Curwood and 
Barry. 

The indictment charged that they, John 
Bishop, Thomas Williams, and James May, 
being malicious aud evil-disposed persons, and 
not having the fear of God before their eyes, 
but being under the instigation of the dev:l, 
did, on the 4th of November last, in and upou 
the body of Charles Ferrari, otherwise called 
Carlo Ferrari, in the parish of St, Matthew, 
ethnal-green, feloniously and maliciously, 
aud of malice aforethought, commit an as- 
saalt; and that they with a certain wooden 
staff of vo value, therethe said Charles Ferrari, 
otherwise Carlo Ferrari, did strike and beat on 
the back of the neck, and that they did by 
such striking and beating, feloniously, wil- 


for a seat was said to have been repeatedly | fully, and maliciously, give to the said Carlo 


refused, 


Mr. C. Phillips was expected tohave | Ferrari. divers wounds and contusions, of 


conducted the defence, but having cases in the | which wounds aud contusions the said Carlo 


other Court, we understand that he dectined, | Ferrari then and there did die. 


They were 


in consequence of this trial being likely to | also indicted for auother murder of a male 
occupy the Court till ten o’clock at might. | person, whose name was unknown, 


Thirty-one witnesses were suhpoeuaed for the 
rosecution, aud twenty-two fur the defence. 
he whole of these parties were in attendance 

at eight o’clock, and conducted tu a private 

room. One person, named Mortimer, who 
was to be a wituess for the prosecution, cut his 
throat, and now lies in a very daugerous state. 

At ten o’clock Lord Chief Justice Tindal 
who came expressly te try this case), Mr. 
aron Vaughan, and Mr. Justice Littledale, 
entered the Court, with the Lord Mayor aud 

Sheritfs. The bevch was instantly crowded 

with nobility and gevtry, amoug whom we 

perceived his Royal Highness the Duke of 

Sussex. The prisoners theu being again placed 

at the bar, the Jury were charged with them. | 
John Bishop was dressed iu a smock-frock, 

and presented nearly the same appearauce as 
an agricultural labourer, except that his ex- 
ression of countenauce, if we may so express 
> was more tivged with metropolitan cuu- 
ning. 
Thomas Williams was dressed in a fustian 
jacket, with a brown handkerchief. He is 


rather a simpie-looking man, under the 
middle size, and of extremely ivoffensive ap- 
pearauce. He seemed to be as litle affected 
as any of the spectators. 





The clerk of the arraigns then asked, ‘John 
Bishop, are you guiltyor not guilty?” Bishop 
answered, without any emotion, ‘* Not guilty,” 
as did also the others. 

The prisoners were then told, that if they 
objected to auy of the jurymen, they must do 
sv before they were sworn, ‘The names of the 
jurymen were then called over, aud nove of 
them objected to. 

Ata few minutes after ten the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas eutered the 
Court with Mr. Barou Vaughan aud Mr. 
Justice Littledale. The Jury were then 
cuarged, and Mr. Bodkin opeued the plead- 
ings fur the prosecution. 

Mr. Adolphus, iu detailing the circum- 
stances, said the jury could not but be aware 
that this was a case of great importance, from 
what had taken place for many days past; he 
was aware that no person could be uo- 
acquainted with the foul crime with which 
the prisuvers were charged, but he implored 
the jury to remove from their minds all that 
they had previvusly heard respecting it, aud 
to deiiver the prisovers as they would deliver 
their consciences; and he hoped they would 
not allow their minds to be biassed ” what 
they had heard or read out of dios. He ub- 
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served that in this case no revenge, none of the 
usual incentives to commit crime, had influ- 
enced the unhappy prisoners in committing 
the murder, if it should appear they did com- 
mit that offence. It was.solely a desire to 
possess themselves of a dead body, iu order to 
dispose of it to the surgeons. 

Wm. Hill examined by Mr. Clarkson—He 
stated that he was a porter at the dissecting- 
room of King’s College; on the 5th of No- 
vember last the bell of the gate rang at about 
a quarter-past twelve o’clock ; found Hishop 
and May at the gate. Had known them be- 
fote. When witness opeved the door, May 
asked him if he wanted any thing; wituess 
said, Not particularly. Asked him what he had 
got. Hesaidamalesubject. Witness asked 
of what size, and what price. He said it was 
a boy of 14, and that he wanted 12 guineas for 
it. Witness said he did not waut it much, but 
he would see Mr. Partridge, the demonstrator, 
who came down toseethe body. Witness took 
them to the room appropriated to them, and 
Mr. Partridze joined them. They did uot then 
produce any body. There was a difference at 
first about the price, but witness afterwards 
agreed with them. May said they should have 
it for ten guineas. Mr. Partridge then left 
witness alone with them. Witness went to 
Mr. Partridge to know whether he would 
decide upon having it. When witness re- 
turned, he told them that Mr. Partridge would 


give them nine guineas for it. May said he | 


would be d—d if it should come in for less 
than ten; he was tipsy at the time. May 


went outside the door. Bishop then said to | 


witness, “*‘ Never mind May, he is drank; it 
shall come in for vine, in halfan hour.” May 
was near enough to hear him. They then 
went away, and returned in the afternoon, all 
three together, with the porter Shields, who 
bas been discharged. When witness saw them 
the hamper was on the head of the porter. 
They were received in a room, and May aud 
Bishop took the hamper into another room, 
where they opened it ; the body was in a sack ; 
May and Bishop said that it was a very fresh 
one; May was tipsy, and turned the body 
carelessly from the sack ; saw that the body 
was fresh; but saw sumething else about it 
which induced him to go to Mr. Partridge ; 
he asked them what the body*had died of; 
May said that that was no business of theirs 
or of witness's; it was nut in such a form as 
bodies usually are when taken from a coffin; 
the left arm was bent, and the fingers were 
clenched; witness told Mr. Partridge what he 
had seen, and what he thought; Mr. P. 
returned and saw the body, without seeing 
them ; he examived the body, and weut to the 
secretary. He returned to May and Bishop, 
and showed them a 50/. note, telling them 


that he must get that changed and he would. 


ythem. Bishop, seeing that Mr. Partridge 
ad some gold in his purse, said, “ Give me 


what money _ have in your purse, and I 


will call for rest on Monday.” May also 
offered to get chanze for it, but Mr. Partridge 


declined that and left them. He returned in 
abvut a quarter of au hour or twenty minutes, 
The men remeined. Mr. Mayhew had in the 
interim gota bedy of police and apprehended 
them. When witness was leaving the room 
Bishop said to him privately, * Pay me in 
presence of Williams ouly eight guineas, and 
' give.me privately the other guinea, and | will 
give you half-a-crown.’’ The body was taken 
,to the police-office by Mr. Thomas ; it had 
not been laid out, as there was no saw-dust ou 
_the back of the head. 
| Cross-examined by Mr. Curwood—Williams 
did not appear, and these conversations were 
in the presence of May and Bishop alone. 
| By Mr. Clarkson—The conversation about 
the 502. note was before Williams. 
| Mr. Richard Partridge, demonstrator of 
‘anatomy at the King’s College, was there on 
‘Saturday, the Sth of Nov. His attention was 
first called to the body by Hill. Examined the 
‘external appearance of the body, aud found 
some marks and circumstances of suspicion. 
These were the swollen state of the jaw—the 
blood-shot eyes—the frestness of the body— 
rigidity of the limbs. There was likewise a cut 
over the left temple, Looked at the lips, 
which were swollen. Noticed nothing else in 
the appearance of the body. Witness weut to 
the pvlice before the 50/. note was produced. 
On his return witness showed May and Bishop 
a note, at the bottom of the stairs leading to 
the anatomical part of the college. Proposed 
that change should be got of the 502. note, with 
_aview to detain them till the police came. Saw 
the body afterwards, wheu in the custody of 
Mr. Thomas, in company with Mr. Beaman 
and other geutlemen, The muscles were then 
rigid. The wound on the temple was super- 
ficial, and did not injure the bove. That was 
the only appearance of external injury; at least 
there was vo other external mark. Between 
the scalp and the bone there was some blood 
congealed. On opening the body the whole of 
the conteuts of the chest and abdomen were it 
a healthy condition, Did uot know what were 
the contents of the stomach, which was filled. 
The s; inal part of the brain at the back of the 
head and the whole brain were also examined ; 
the brain was perfectly healthy as far back as 
the spine; in cutting through the skin and 
muscles of the neck there was discovered @ 
great deal of coagulated blood, avd upon = 
moving the back partof the bony canal whic : 
concludes the spine of the back, a quantity 0 
congealed blood was also found in that; — 
was opposite the place where the blood ha 
been found in the muscles of the neck ; i? 
cougealed blood was also found in the rest © 
the spine; the spinal marrow or cord ap- 
peared perfectly healthy; thought that those 
warks of violence were sufficient to ot 
caused death. That violence had been a, 
which had affected the spinal cord. Belie ‘ 
that those appearances had been caused by 
, Some violence on the back of the neck. 
lieved that a blow from a stick would = 
produced similar effects. Cuuld mot say W' 
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ther that weuld produce instant death, but! 


it certainly would have produced a rapid one. 

Cross-examined—Saw nothing in the ex- 
ternal appearance that indicated a violent 
death. Spoke from belief, which was more 
than suspicion. Did not think that any other 
applications of force than a blow would have 
produced those appearances. A fall would have 
been ablow. Thought that it could not have 
been caused by a violent pressure of the knee 
or hand. 

Re-examined by Mr. Bodkin—The heart was 
empty and the face flush. 

By the Court—These appearances indicated 
that a person had died rather suddenly, and in 
many cases, of a natural death. 

Mr. G. Beaman (by Mr. Adolphus), Sur- 
geon, of James-street, Covent-garden—First 
saw the body on the 5th of November, at 12 
o'clock at night. Examined it carefully. It 
appeared to have died very recently. The wea- 
ther was then favourable to the preservation of 
bodies. By his judgment the body had not 
been dead more that 36 hours. The face ap 
peared swollen ; the eyes full, prominent, and 
blood-shot ; the tongue swollen, and protruded 
between the lips ; the teeth had all been ex- 
tracted; the gums bruised and blvody, and 
portions of the jaws had been broken out 
with the teeth. There were also appearances 
of blood having issued from the gums. Thought 
that the teeth must have been taken out 
within two or three hours after death. Exa- 
mined the throat, neck, and chest, very particu- 
larly ; no marksof violence externally apparent 
there. Saw a cut on the forehead; it wasa 
wound over the left eyebrow, abont three 
quarters of an inch long, through the skin to 
the bone. Pressed the part, and a small quan- 
tity of blood oozed from the wound. Blood 
might have issued from the wound if the latter 
had been caused by throwing the body out of a 
sack after death. It was serum, tinged with 
blood. Saw the body again at two o’clock on 
the Sunday afternoon. ‘The limbs were de- 
cidedly still on the Saturday night, but not 
so stiff on the Sunday; should think that it 
had not been laid out. It was lying on a board 
irregularly placed when witness first saw it 
in Covent-garden church-yard, near the station 
house. Soon after eight on that evening, 
witness with Mr. Partridge and other gentlemen 
further examined it. He cleansed with asponge 
the neck and chest ; found no scratch or any 
other mark of violence there. He then removed 
the scalp, with the top of the skull. They 
detected a patch of blood, of the size of a 
crown-piece. ‘This appearance must have been 
caused by a blow given during life. The brain 
was- next examined, and its appearance was 
perfectly healthy ; the body was then turned, 
for the purpose of examining the spinal mar- 
row, and on removing the skin from the back 
part of the neck a considerable quantity of 
coagulated blood (witness thought at least four 
ounces) was found among the muscles: that 
blood must have been effused while the subject 
was alive, Ou removing a portion of the spire 


to examine the spinal marrow, a quantity of 
coagulated blood was lying in the canal, 
which, by pressure in the spinal marrow, must 
have caused death. There was no injury to 
the bone of the spine. All these appearances, 
and the death, would have followed the blow of 
an obtuse instrument of any kind. The chest 
and the cavity were minutely examined. There 
was about an ounce of blood in the spinal 
canal. The heart was empty, which is very 
unusual, and denoted sudden death; meant 
nearly instantaneous death, in two or three 
minutes, and not longer. The stomach con- 
tained a tolerably full meal, which’ smelt 
slightly of rum, and digestion was going on 
at the time of death. Should think that death 
occurred about three hours after the meal, 
from the appearances. Removed the stomach. 
The centre of the stomach appeared perfectly 
healthy. Ascribed the death of the boy to a 
blow on the back of the neck, from the whole 
of his examination, and verified by precisely 
the same appearances as witness had seen om 
animals. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Barry—Did not 
think the body was dirty; did not cleanse any 
other part thau the back of the neck; if a 
stick or beavy staff had been used on the back 
of the neck, it would have left some mark or 
external contusion, unless the boy had lived 
some time; believed that the emptiness of the 
heart and the flush state of the face might 
have appeared after a natural death; bad 
never before seen the heart empty after death. 
No blow on the top of the head could have 
from any accident, such as from the fall of 
timber ora stone, produced those A tw ee 
If aperson had fallen in apoplexy hy accident 
on the ground, he thought it was hardly pos- 
sible to have caused such appearances, except 
the person fell on some projecting substance. 
Could not swear to two or three hours, in 
speaking of the time the teeth had been re- 
moved. Could not positively swear that they 
had been removed within 12 hours. é 

Re-examined by Mr. Adolphus—According 
to the best of his judgment they must have 
heen taken out within three or four hours. 
Had seen no marks on the brain that would 
indicate apoplexy. There was nothing to in- 
dicate a predisposition to apoplexy. Persons 
have died of apoplexy without marks on the 
brain. If the subject had died within a few 
minutes there would have been no external 
mark, and there was po, mark in this case. 

The foregoing testimony was corroborated by 





F. Tyrrel, Esq., one of the surgeons to 5S’. 
Thomas’s Hospital, Juhn Earl Rogers, an in- 
spector of police, spoke to the identity of the 
body; and Juhn Wilson, a policeman, de~ 
scribed the apprehension of the prisouers. 
Joseph Sadler Thomas, the superinteodent 
of pulice—On the 5th of November received 
information at — eared —_ i ve 
him to dispatch a perty lice e 
College. They becoght back with them Bishop 
and Shields, aud ait wards May and Williams. 





Shields has been (i charged. When the body 
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was in the hamper witness asked May what he | all right then.” They saw witness there in 


bad to say, as he was charged onsuspicion of 
having improper possession of a subject. He 
said that be had nothing at all to do with it. 
It was the property of Bishop, whom he merely 
accompanied to get the money. Bishop said 
that it was his, avd that-he was merely taking 
it from St. Thomas’s Hospital to King’s Col- 
lege. Asked Bishop in the first instance what 
he was; he replied that he was ‘*‘a b—— 
body snatcher.’’ Williams said he knew no- 
thing of it, but merely went to see the King’s 
College. Bishop and May appeared in liquor. 
May was brought in by all fours, strugeling 
violently. The body was placed on the table. 
It appeared to have recently died; blood was 
trickling from the mouth, and the teeth were 
gone. Went to the house of Mr. Mills, New- 
jugton-causeway on the following Tuesday ; 
received from him 12 teeth. (Witness here 
produced the teeth in « pasteboard box.) Went 
before that to Nova Scotia-gardens. Weut to 
No. 3 there. Found in t'-e back room of the 
ground floor a trunk (produced). Went again 
on the 20th and made further examinations. 
Found in the front parlour a hairy cap covered 
with dirty linen, not apparently by design. 
Took possessiva of the cap, the hamper, and 
the sack. (All these articles were produced. 
The hamper appeared not more than three feet 
long by two broad and two deep.) 

Hen. Lock, waiter at the Fortune-of-War, 
knew the prisoners. Saw the prisoners there 
on the Friday, with a man who was a stranger 
to witness. They stayed till twelve o’clock, 
and then went away. The prisovers returned 
abvut three o'clock, without the strange man. 
They then stayed till about five o'clock, and 
went away again till about eight o’clock ou 
the same evening with another man, who ap- 
peared to be a coachman. ‘The latter bad 
something to drink, and left them. They were 
until nine o'clock in the tap-room ; before the 
eoachman left, one of the prisoners said he 
had had a ride; at nine o’clock May weut to 
the bar, and had something in a silk hand- 
kerchief, which witness afterwards saw to be 
the teeth ; May poured water on the outside of 
the handkerchief, anil rubbed the handker- 
chief together; they looked like young teeth, 
and witness said that they were worth a few 
shillings, when May said that they were worih 
two pounds to him; they all left together a 
short time afterwards ; on the next evening he 
saw Bishop, Williams, aud Shields, at about 
eight o'clock ; Bishop asked Williams what 
they should do for abamper, and asked Shields 
to go and fetch one; Shields refused, and 
Bishop then went aud got ove himself, 

Thomas Wigley—Was at the above house 
at alwout half-past seven o'clock on the 4th of 
November. Bishop aod May came in and sat 
down opposite each other. They entered inte 
conversation together. Bishop said to May, 
** What do you think of our new one? Did 
Wasu’t he a 
game un’? May replied, “I don’t kuow 
whit sou mean.” Bichop rejoined, * That's 





tue corner at the time. May sat down, and 
had a handkerchief rubbivg in his hand. Wil- 
liams came in, and Bishop said, “ There he 
is; I knew he would come ; I knew he was a 
game un’.” Bishop seemed to have. been 
drinking. Bishop and Williams went out first. 
Just after Bishop came in, he said to May, 
just before May went out for the handkerchief, 
** You stick to me, aud I'll stick to you,” 

James Seagrave, the driver of a cabriolet, 
stated, that on the evening of the 4th he was 
on the stand in the Old Bailey; had put his 
horses’ nose-bags on, and had gone to the 
watering-house to get his own tea. May and 
Bishop came in at the time. May asked if he 
wanted a job, and said that be wanted a cab. 
He led witness by the skirt of his coat to the 
side of acart. May said he wanted witness to 
fetch a stiff un’, which witness believes meaut 
a dead body. Wituess asked him what he 
would stand. He replied, ‘‘A guinea.” 
Told him that he had not finished his tea, and 
the horse had not eaten his corm. May then 
said, ** We will take tea together.” Bishop 
then joined them, and they went into the 
house tu teae A person in the room nudged 
witness’s elbow, and told him that he must 
miud what he was at, as they were snatchers. 
Went out afterwards and drove to the bottom 
of the rank to get out of their way; looked 
round aud saw Miay and Bishop going up 
the rank of coaches. Leit them apparently 
bargaining with a coachman. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Barry—Koew that 
it was on Friday, because-he was summoned oa 
that day to Essex-street. 

Re-examined—All the conversation was 
when witness aud May were alone. 

Thos. Taverner, waterman to the coach- 
stand, saw on the above day May and Bishop, 
who came to him on the stand and asked him 
where the cab-man was, meaning Seagrave. 
May asked the cuestion, and witness told him 
that he was getting his tea. Fetched out 
Seagrave from the watering-house. Both the 
prisoners bad smock-frocks on. It was just 
dark iu the evening. Seagrave came out and 
spoke to him, but witness did not know what 
it was. Seagrave, however, said, “I'll bave 
nothing at ali to do with you,” and went in to 
get his tea. 

Edward Chandler—Was on the 4th of No- 
vember last waiter at the King-of- Denmark, 
in the Old Bailey, which is the watering-house- 
Served Bishop and May with tea at about five 
o’clock. Saw Seagrave there; May and Bi- 
shop had half a pint of gia. Son Maree 
sume gin iuto Bishop's tea. He said, “ 
you going to hocus (or burk) me?’ Had 
knowu May aud Bishop before. ; 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ba 
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May asked witness if he would take a fare to | anatomical theatre, Webb-street, Southwark, 


Bethnal-green. Witness replied 
would not, because he knew what May was. 

George Hissing, a boy of about 12 years old, 
deposed that his father kept the Crabtree 
public-house, in the Hackney-read. Saw on 
the Friday a chariot draw up opposite his 
father’s house, which is near Nova Sceotia- 
gardens. Saw Williams standing on the fore 
wheel of the charivt, talking with the coach- 
man. The charivtremained 10 or 15 minutes. 
Saw Williams at that time coming from Nova 
Scotia-gardeus, in which direction he had 
gone : he got into the chariot. Witness saw 
a mao, whom he did not know, helping Bi- 
shop, whom he did know, in carrving a heavy 
sack. It was put bv Bishop, Williams, and 
the other man, into the chariot. Bishop and 
the other man then got in, and the chariot 
drove up Crabtree-row, which leads towards 
Shoreditch church. 

By the Court—Could not say that the 
Btranger was May. He knew Bishop and 
Williams, who were at his father’s house on 
the day that Williams married Bishop's 
daughter. 

ThomasTrainer corroborated the last witness. 

Ann Channel was passing the Crabtree on 
the above night. Saw three men get out of 
the chariot. They went down Nova Scotia- 
gardens. One stopped and spoke to the 
coachman, and then ran after the others. 
Did not see them afterwards. The two first 
had smoek-frocks ou, and the other had a 
pipe in his mouth. 

Thos. Davis, porter to the dissecting-room 
jo Guy’s Hospital, saw Mav and Bishop about 
seven o'clock on the Friday evening; May 
broughtin asack, and asked him if he wanted 
to purchase a subject. Witness replied that he 
did not, and they then asked him to let it 
remain till next morning. It was consequently 
locked up there during night. Saw them the 
next morning in the hospital, at about eleven 
o’clock. Left the hospital and found on his 
return the sack, which appeared to contain a 
dead body. Saw a pertion of a small fot 
protruding through a hole of the sack; it 
appeared like that of a youth or a woman. It 
did vot appear large enough for a man’s foot. 
Could not swear to the sack produced. It was 
such a one. 

Cross-examined. by Mr. Curwood—-Had 
formerly known. May and Bishop, but had 
never seen Williams at that time. 

James Weeks, assistant to the last witness, 
deposed to having given up the sack to them ; 
he also saw a bole in the sack, and saw a foot 
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knew all the prisoners, and saw Bishop and 
May at the theatre on the Friday night, at 
about half-past seven o’clock. They said that’ 
they had a very fresh male subject, a boy about 
l4 years of age. Wituess declined purchasing 
it. They came on the next morning, about 
11, and made the same offer, which was again 
declined. 

Thomas Mills, dentist, of 32, Bridgehouse« 
place, Newington-causeway, deposed, on the 


oth of Nov. May called on him at about nine im 


the morning, and offered 12 human teeth, six 
from the upper and six from the lower jaw. 
He asked a guinea for the set. Witness said’ 
that one of them was chipped, and did not 
belong to the same set. He replied, “ Upow 
my soul to Gud, they all belonged tothe same 
head not long since, aud the body was never 
buried.”” Afterwards discovered that some of 
the flesh and pieces of the jaw adhered to the 
teeth, and it appeared that much force bad 
been used to wrench them out. Witness said 
that they were a young set. He replied, “* The 
fact is, that they belonged to a boy 14 or 15 
years of age.” 

By Mr. Curwood—He was sure that May 
did not say that they looked as fresh as if they 
had never been buried. 

Augustus Bruv examined, by medium of an 
interpreter—I knew a boy named Carlo Fer 
rari, and brought him from Italy two years 
ago; he was about fourteen years old, and 
lived with me about six weeks after he came 
here. The 28th of July, 1830, was the last time 
I saw the boy alive. He then lived at Mr. 
Elliott’s, No. 2, Charles-street, Drury-lave. Oa 
the 19th of November I saw the body of the 
hoy in St. Paul's burial-ground, Covent-gar- 
den, and I believe it to be the body of that 
boy; the size and the hair were similar, but 
the face was disfigured. 

Cross-examined—tf I had known nothiag 
about this occurrence, and had seen the body, 
I should be of opinion he was “ my own.” 

By Mr. Justice Littledale—He was in his 
15th year. | have not seen him for fifteem 
months. He might have grown a little in that 
time, but not much. 

By Mr. Curwood—At first sight, if anybody 
had asked me whothe body was, the face was 
so disfigured I could not tell. 

Joseph Paragalli swora—I get a living 
laying an organ and pipes in the street. 
new Carlo Ferrari, and used to see him every 

day in Charles-street, Drury-lane. His sister 
lived in Scotland, aud there. He came 
to London on the 22d of May, 1830, and f 
have known _—_ wt that time; 1 last ve 
him alive in the raut, Regent- 

two o'clock on a Saturday, (oat oudhe balers 
I saw his body at the station-house. When I 
saw him in the Quadraut he had a little 
round his neck, with two white mice in it. 


| was in the habit of wearing acap, but I 


whether it of cloth, leather, or skim 
leather shade of the cap produced was of 
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Marvy Paragalli, wife of the preceding wit- 
ness, stated, that on Tuesday, November 1, 
she saw the deceased in Oxford-street, near 
Hanover-square. He had a cagelike a squirrel- 
cage, and two white mice init. She did vot 
speak to him. He worea cap, but she could 
not tell what sort of one it was. She had seen 
the body of that boy atthe station-bouse in 
Covent-garden. 

Andrew Colla, of No. 4, Great Saffron-hill, 
birdcage-maker—I! knew the deceased boy, by 
seeing him in the streets, and saw him lately 


in Oxford-street. I have seen the body at the | 


station house, and believe it to be the body 
of the boy | have seen in the streets. When I 
saw him in Oxford-street, he had white mice 
in acage, anda tortoise. The cap produced 
was similar to that which he wore. He also 
wore a blue coat and grey trousers with a 
large patch on the left kuee of the latter. 

(The trousers, which had been dug up in 
Bishop’s garden, were here produced.) 

The witness examined them, and stated he 
helieved them to be the same as those the de- 
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he was taken into custody. I have often seen 
Bishop there. I let the house No. 2 last July 
to the prisoner Williams, who then went by 
the name of Head. Williams occupied it six 
or seven weeks, and it was afterwards occu- 
pied by a person named Woodcock. It was a 
few weeks empty. There are gardens behind 
the houses, and low fences between, but there 
lis a communication from No. 1 and No. 2:to 
No. 3, because there was a well for the use 
of the whole in Bishop's house. There is a 
privy at the bottom of Bishop's garden. 1 have 
|seen, Williams several times at No. 3, after he 
ileft No. 2. I have also seen Williams’s wife 
there. 

William Woodcock, a boy, statec that: he 
lived with his father, at No. 2, Nova Scotia- 
gardens, next door to Bishop’s house; he knew 
Williams, and bead seen him there ten times, 
and had also seen Williams’s wife washing in 








heen house—saw Williams there two or 


three days before Guy Fawkes-day, walking 
in the garden smoking a pipe. 
Abraham Keymer, landlord of the Feathers, 





ceased had worn, and he pointed out the patch 


Castle-street, Bethnal-green, sworn—On the 


in the knee of them. | night of Thursday, the 3d of November, Bi- 


John King, a boy, sworo—I shall be ten 


shop, and he believed Williams also, came to 


years old next Christmas. J go to chapel, and| my house. ‘It was near 12 o’clock. My house 


know the consequences of telling a lie. J live | is about 200 yards from Nova Scotia-gardens. 
at No. 3, Crabtree-road, faciag the Bird-cage | They had a quartern of rum and half a gallon 
public-house, and near Nova Scotia-gardens.| of beer, and I lent them a can to carry it 
1 remember one day when my mother washed, |The can produced was that which he lent 
seeing a boy near Nova-Scotia gardens. I be-{ them. 

lieve it was the Thursday before Guy Fawkes Wm. Woodcock sworn—I went to reside 
day. I was looking out of the window, and/at No. 2, Nova Scotia-gardens on the 17th 
the boy had something, but my mother would | October, next door to Bishop. Wiliiams, I 
not let me go to see what it was. I believe it) have reason to believe, also lived with Bishop. 
was a little cage that he bad, and it was slung | J lived in No. 2, until after the prisoners were 


from bis neck by a string. He was standing | apprehended. I know Williams, but did not 
still. He had a brown cap, with the leaf or 


Bhade lined with green, exactly like this cap 
(the one produced). . 1 was lovkiug at him for 
a few minutes. 

Cross-examined—It was the first floor win- 
dow from which | saw him, yet 1 could see 
the lining of his cap shade. 

Martha King, the sister to the last witness, 
aged eleven years, sworn—Ou the Wednesday 
or Thursday before Guy Fawkes-day she saw 
the Italian boy, as described by her brother. 
He was not one minute’s walk from Bishop’s 
house, and she had uever seen bim since. 

Jobn Randall, a labourer, sworu—I live near 
Nova Scotia-gardens. Ov Thursday morning, 
November 3, I saw the Italian boy, about nine 
or ten o’clock, near Nova Scotia-gardens. He 
was standing under the window of the Bird-cage 
public-house, aud bad a box or cage, with two 
white mice. He had on a blue coarse jacket, 
a brown fur cap, but I did not notice his 
trousers. The cap and jacket were similar to 
those produced. 


Sarah Trueby, wife of John Trueby, sworn. 


—My husband is landlord of Nos. 1, 2, and 3,{ 


Nova Scotia-gardevs, and [ have been in the 
habit of letting the houses, and receiving the’ 
rents. I let No. 3to B 


1830. Bishop and his wife resided there 


ishop's wife in | 


know Bishop until [| saw him at Bow-strect. 
The first Sunday I lived there I was digging 
in my garden, when Williams told him to dig 
in a certain spot, where he would find some 
lilies. Ou Thursday, the 3d of November, I 
went to bed about half-past nine o'clock. Ia 


the course of the night, probably about four 


hours and a half after 1 bad gone tu bed, I 
was awakened by hearing footsteps, which I 
thought were at the back of my premises, but 
I distinctly heard three men’s footsteps in the 
parlour of No.3 (Bishop's house). I remained 
in bed and heard a scuffle, which lasted for 
one or two minutes, at the furthest, and all 
was a The cues aes in the same 
room in which | heard the footsteps.. After- 
wards | heard Bishop’s side door open,’and 
also heard the footsteps of two men. - ' 
is a side door to Bishop’s house. The ; 

after leaving Bishop’s house, I come 
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struggle that I heard I considered at the time 
to be a family quarrel, 

By Mr. Justice Littledale—Not more than 
a miuute and a half elapsed from the time,of 
the two men leaving till their return. 

Hannah Woodcock, wife of the last witness, 
sworu—She stated that Bishop, his wife, and 
family, aud Williams aod his wife, occupied 
No. 3, Nova Scotia-gardeuns. 

Joseph Higgins, a new-police constable, 
swora—QOn the 9th of November, in conse- 
quence of some instructions, 1 went to Nu. 3, 
Nova Scotia-gardens; and on searching it, 
I found two crooked chisels, a brad-awl, aud 
a file. There appeared to be blood on the 
brad-awl, which at that time looked fresh. 1 
searched May's premises, Nu. 4, Dorset-street, 
New Kent-road, on the 11th, aud found a pair 
of breeches, which had marks of blood on the 
back part, which appeared to be fresh. There 
was also a waistcoat with marks of clay on it. 
On the 19th, I went again to Bishop’s house 
with James Wadey. 

Mr. Mills, the dentist, was recalled, and 
examined by Chief Justice Tiudal—The teeth 
had been forced out: I should think the brad- 
awl now produced would afford great facility 
in forcing out the teeth. 

The evidence of Higgins was then continued 
—When we went to Bishop’s house on the 
19th, we searched the garden behind the 
house. We first attempted it with au irou rod, 
but findiag something impeding it, I desired 
Wadey to dig, and a jacket, trousers, and 
small shirt, found ; that was about five yards 
from the back door. In anvther part we dug 
up a blue coat, a pair of trousers with the 
braces attached to them, a striped waistcoat, 
which appeared tu be a man’s, and taken in 
for a boy, with marks of blovd vn the collar 
and shoulder, and a shirt that was torn up 
the front. (The witness here produced all those 
things.) The clothes are thuse which would 
be useful to boys like the deceased. There 
were ashes over the place where the clothes 
had been buried. 

James Wadey, also a constable, corroborated 
the last witness’s testimony. 

Edward Ward, a little boy, six and a half 
years old, was next examined—My father lives 
in Nova Scotia-gardens. I remember last Gu 
Fawkes-day, at which time | was in the habit 
of going to school. J remember my mother 


gi me a half holiday, but 1 don’t know} 


on pont fey it was. I went to Binbes's ~~ 
Bishop has three children, two of them boys. 
On that day saw the children in the house, 












ventegarden, detailed the voluntary declara- 
tion made by Bishop, that he got the body 
from a grave; but the reasou of uot telling 
where the grave was, was ou account of two 
waichmeu who knew of it, and had large fami- 
lies. May, he said, also made a declaration 
{it was read, and stated that he had been to 
the country, and brought home two subjects, 
which he took to Mr. Grainger’s, and from 
thence to Guy’s Hospital. He also related the 
public-house at wuich he had been, and of 
bismeeting with Bishop aud May ; that Bishop 
tuld him he had got a good subject, which 
he was offered eigit guineas fur, and if he, 
May, coud sell it, he should have all above 
nine guiueas for himself. This he agreed tu 5 
and his account of the subsequent transactions 
was similar to that iu the early part of the 
evidence). The wituess next read Williams's 
statement, 


Mr. Wm. Burnaby, clerk of Bow-street : 


Police-office sworn.— When the brad-awl was 
produced at Bow-street, May said, ‘* That is 
the instrumeut with which I punched the teeth 
out.” 

John Kirkham, police-constable, stated, that 
when the inquest was sitting he had charge of 
the prisoners in the station-house ; behind 
where they sat there was a printed bill posted 
referring to the murder; Bishop looked at 
the bill, and then leaned over Williams to 
speak to May; he said to May, “‘it was the 
blood that sold us.” Bishop then got up, and 
looked a second time at the bill, and referring 
to the words “ marks of violeuce,”’ he. said 
those marks were only breakiugs-out iu the 
skin. 

Mr. Thomas, the superintendent, was re- 
called by Mr. Bodkin—When I first saw the 
body there were patches of dirt on several 
parts. There were also marks on the lett arm 
as though they were the impression of fingers, 
and it appeared to me as if the chest had heen 
pressed in. ‘There was a stream of bloud from 
the forehead down the face tw the breast. 

Mr. Adolphus stated that this was the case 
for the prosecution. 

Mr. Davies was recalled, and stated that he 
had the day before purchased two bodies of 
the prisoner May. 

The prisovers having then been severally 
called upou for their 

DEFENCE, 

Bishop stated that he was 33 years old, and 
had a wife and three children, He was for- 
merly a carrier at Highgate, but for the last 
twelve years he had obtained a living by sup- 
plying the various Huspitals aud Auatomical 
Schools witb dead bodies, but he declared that 
Iepreperly sbeslaiag tebjerta: ‘Ho bad bees 
im v iag su e a 
in Che habit of ons Fone: bodies from work- 
houses, aud sometimes with the cluthes re- 

ining on them. All the gardens about 
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said he should prove that his wife purchased it 
of Mrs. Doddeswell, who kept a sale-shop iu 
Hoxton Old Town. As respected the prisoners 
Williams and May, they knew nothing of the 
manner in which he got the body, aud he de- 


clared that be only got it in the way by which | 


subjects were usually obtained. 

Williams alleged that he knew nothing of 
the means by which the body was procured by 
Bishop, who invited him to go to the King’s 
College. He, Williams, was not in the habit 
of dealing with subjects, but gut his living by 
working as a glass-blower. 

May said be was formerly a butcher, but for 
the last six years had fullowed the trade of 
dealing in subjects and supplying them to 
hospitals. Oa the day when he met Bishop at 
the Fortune-of-War public-house,it was merely 
by accident, when Bishop asked him where he 
could sell a good subject, stating that he had 
been offered eight guineas for it, He (May) 
told him, as was the fact, that he had sold two 
to Mr. Davies, at ten guineas each, the day 
before, aud he would try if Mr. Davies would 
buy that one. Bishop told him he should 
have all above nine guineas for himself, and 
then he agreed to endeavour to sell it. He 
assured the Jury that he never asked, and, of 
course, he never knew how Bishop got posses- 
sion of the body. 

Rosina Carpenter stated that she lived in 
Nag’s Head court, Golden-lane. Ou Thurs- 
day, Nov. 3, between four aud five o'clock in 
the afternoon, May came tw her house, aud 
remained with her till nearly twelve o'clock 
the uext day, not once going out during that 
time. 

Cross-examined—May has several times 
passed his nights with her; she did not kuow 
whether he was married or not. 

Sarah Triusley, who was examined for the 
prosecution, was cailed by Mr. Barry. She 
had never seeu any white mice in Bishop's 
house. 

Mary Doddeswell, wife of George Doddes- 
well, of 56, Hoxton Old Town, sworn—I keep 
a clothes and sale shop for the second-hand 
goods. My husband is a journeyman pastry- 
cook. I know Bishvp’s wife, aud sold her a 
cap two years ago; I should know it again 
now ; it was a cloth cap with a black front 
(the cap produced for the prosecution was a 
fur cap). 

Bishop—My wife purchased two caps of her. 

Mrs. Doddeswell—lI uever sold but ove cap 
to Mrs. Bishop. 1 know nothing of Bishop or 
his family, but that his daughter lived servant 
with me twelve months ago, 

Mary Anoe Hall, of No 4, Dorset-street, 
New Kent-road, where May lived, stated that 
08 the 30th October, May went into the coun- 


try, and I saw no wore of him until the fol- 


lowing Wednesday night, aud then he went to 

bed. The next morping he went out, aud did 

ry: return until the Friday night at hali-past 
o’ clock. 


Mr, Thomas stood up, and addressing 
Court; said be Stehba Cr’sopdaa Stee tn eae 
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said at Bow-street. The blood ou the breeches 
found at May’s residence was not perfectly dry 
when they were found. 

Mr. Edward Wm. Doosen, a surgeon, stated 
that he had been subpcenaed by the prisoners, 
but he was uot aware that he could state any- 
thing. The prisuners’ counsel declined to 
examine him. 

After this, the Chief Justice summed up the 
evidence. The Jury retired to consider of 
their verdict at eight o'clock, and returned 
into Court at half-past eight. 

They returned a verdict of Guilty against 
all the prisoners. 

Within a minute after the verdict being 
pronounced, it was communicated tu the mul- 
titude outside that had assembled tu the num- 
ber of several thousands, and they for some 
mivutes interrupted the business of the Court 
by their loud cheering and huzzas. 








MR. DRUMMOND AND 
LORD GREY. 


ON THE SUBJECT OF REFORM. 


A etter, published by the former 
of these gentlemen, in the shuflling and 
bloody old Times newspaper, last week, 
has attracted a good deal of public at- 
tention ; has produced a sort of challenge 
from Lord Grey ; and has drawn a long 
commentary from the Moming Chro- 
nicle. ‘The letter arose in this way: 
Mr. Drummond was, it seems, at a 
meeting of bankers and others, who 
differed upon the question of reform ; 
and who met for the purpose of coming 
to a compromise, if they could, as 4 
sort of prelude perhaps to a sort of 
compromise between the hostile factions 
in the state. Some person, under the 
signature of A. B., attacked Mr. Drum- 
mond, in the bloody Times, for his con- 
duct at this meeting ; Mr. Drammond, 
in his own name, sent his answer to the 
same sanguinary vehicle. IL will first 
insert Mr. Drummond's letter, and 
then the correspondence between him. 
and the irritated Lord Grey; after 
which I willinsert the sour 
of the Chronicle upon Mr. Drammond $s 
letter, and will make my remarks upom 


0 ee af ro, pro 
First, then, let us take ot en 
nicle of it, is worthy of 4 

‘deal of attention. 
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“« Sir, —It would have been more creditable 
to ‘A. B.’ to have discussed his differences 
with me where I was present, insiead of depre- 
cating discussion there, and then stating 
anouymously and falsely in your journal that 
J was an intruder into a meeting to which | 
had received a special invitation, and had, 
consequently, come from the couutry at much 
inconvenience tu attend. There was gross 
imposition in calling that ‘an accommodation 
meeting,’ when nothing was intended by A.B. 
but that they who were known to disagree 
with him should sign, at his dictation, a decu- 


ment which had been previously approved of | 
by the Miuisters as a perfect exposition of their | 


late bill. Auvther false pretext held out to 


urge us to sign was the distressed state of the | 


country. It is indeed distressed—that is, the 
working classes are oppressed to a degree 


| ployment in our towns; by repeal of the Corn 
| Laws, aud of all monopolies and restrictions on 
| trade ; and by restoring our foreign policy to 
its uniform course, from the days ot Elizabeth 
ito those of Lord Londonderry, which was to 
support small free states against their powerful 
neighbours ; and, above all, by taking effectual 
measures to liquidate the public debt, which 
must cramp the evergies of the couvtry so 
long as it exists; and, lastly, by a reform of 
the House of Commons as efficacious as that 
now proposed, and yet not revolutionary. 
This, aud much more that cannot now be 
stated, must be done before the nation can be 
tranqguillized. It is shaken too deeply to its 
very foundations to be calmed merely by de- 
clarations of merciants aud bankers, or by 
Whig expedienrs of violating uublemished 
corporate rights dike those of Guildford, aud of 





almost past further endurance ;* but he must{ collecting the deputed wisdom of aggregated 
have ‘a fool's head or a traitor’s heart,’ who | dirt and disease trom Brighton and Chelten- 


says the late misuamed Reform Bill would | 
give them the smallest relief. The bil) took 


ham. Nothing short of what is above enu- 
invrated can end otherwise than inp increased 





power from the crown, and gave it to delegates | discontent; aud since there arises from no side 
of the middling classes, thereby converting | the discretion fit to guide us,we have only to 
the monarchy into a bad republic, but left the | stand prepared for the crash which the in- 
working classes just where they were. The! fatuated projects of our rulers must produce, 
passions of all rauks have beeu excited by | aud see in their blindness the judicial hand of 


Lords Grey and Broughum against the minis- au offended God, whose counsels they having 
ters of religion and the hereditary councillors | despised, he at lengtu has left them to their 


of the King who opposed them, in order that 


the upholders of our ancient institutions nght | 


be iutimidated into becoming accessories to 


their new constitution ; and it is vaiuly ima- | 


gined that the labouring classes will submit 
to be discarded and to siuk again into their 
former degradation as soou as they shall have 
served the purposes of these profligate politi- 
cians. I wish political power to remain with 
the aristocracy, because by such meaus alone 
can the monarchy exist: if that power is to 
be transferred to avother class, it is revulu- 
tion; to give that poyver to all classes, has 
justice and consisteacy ; to give it to oue only, 
has neither. 

** No one measure of relief to the suffering 
labourers has yet been proposed by the Mi- 
nisters, while the people have been cajuled by 
the phantom of relorm. True relief is only 
to be obtained by the repeal of all taxes on ar- 
ticles used for private consumption—such as 
malt, hops, candles, leather, &c. This might 
have been done honestly by laying ona gra- 
duated property-tax, increasing as ut ascended ; 
by fixing the amount of paper currency by Act 
of Par , and are it legal tender ; 

y disbanding the whole of the standing army, 
excepting the household troops aud the artil- 
lery; and this might have been done safely 
by’ embodying fencbles and militia, in each 
wich domestic ‘would be preserved, ra 

Las _fureigu 3 
Shier tees for freland, by which the 
geutry v be compelled to support 

of sending them over 
‘which our 









| oWl. 

** Begging ‘A. B.," m which prayer you, 
Sir, wil nv doubt join, to choose some other 
areua than your colums for the further discus- 
sivn of these subjects, 

**] am, your obedient servant, 
“Henry DrumMMonD. 

. Albury Park, Nov, 26.” 


| Next came the challenging affair, in 
the following words, as published under 
the authority of the Duke of Richmond, 
who, it appears, was the bearer of Lord 
Grey’s letter to Mr. Drummond. 


“* Albury Purk, Nov. 29. 
‘My Lorp,—!I regret io learn from the 
| Duke of Richmond, that some expressions in 
my Jetter to the editor of the Times of this 
| day’s date, are construed by your Lordship to 
imply au attack upon your Lordship’s motives. 
As nothing was farther irom my object or wish 
than to impute any-thing to your Lordship 
individ ually, while Ll reserve the right of de- 
clariug myself freely on your Lordship’s public 
measures, | have only to express the sincere 
regret | feel at any expression of mive having 

givea unintentional pain to your Lordship. 
** | have the henour tw be, 

- your Lordship’s obedient servant, 

** benny DaumMmonn. 

** To Earl Grey.” 

“ Downing-street, Nov. 30. 
“ Sin—I have bad the honour of receiving 
r letter of yosteriay which has been 
to me by the of Riehmoud, and 
bey leave w express my sutisfaction at your 
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assurance that ‘notbing was farther from 
ce 


ace 


lassures him that he did not mean to 
your object or wish than to impute to me! 


** © individually any-thing improper; and that | 
while you reserve to yourself the right, 


confine the charge to him only. Did 
ever libeller defend himself against a 


«(which it never could be my wish or inten-| Charge of defamation against A by al- 
** € tion to dispute) of declaring yourself freely | lering that he had made the same 


*** on my public measures, you felt sincere 
*** regret atany expression having given me 
** € unintentional pain.’ 

** I shall feel it necessary, as was undérstood 
between you aud the Duke of Richmond, to 
give publicity to the letter which | have re- 
ceived from you; aud have the honour to be, 

*¢ Sir 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
“* GREY.” 

How sensitive we are become all of a 
sudden! And, how soon we are tran- 
quillized! Lord Grey is quite satisfied, 
when he finds that Mr. Drummond did 
not mean to say any-thing against him 
individually; that is to say, ina state 
separate from all others. Not knowing 
any-thing of the qualities of the mind of 
pain, | cannot say “ what intentional 
pain can mean;” but, knowing well 
what individually means, and knowing 
that it means a thing or a person con- 
sidered in a state of existence separate 
from all other persons and things, I per- 
ceive that this noble Lord’s mind does 
not differ materially from that of a great 
many very vulgar persons, who think that 
disgrace, by being divided, becomes dimi- 
nished ; and it is eyen said being hanged 
in company forms a sort of consolation 
to the worst of criminals. Mr. Drum- 
mond does not say in plain terms that 
Lord Grey has ‘a fool’s head, or traitor’s 
heart ;” but he says flat and plain that 
Lords Grey and Brougham are “ profli- 
gate politicians.” It is not “ indi- 
vidually,” that he characterizes Lord 
Grey; but, he calls two men profligate 
politicians, and he names the two men ; 
consequently he calls each of them 
a profligate politician. Trevor, one 
Goxpon, and the Liar, ascribed 
certain conduct, ascribed blasphemy in- 
deed to Consperr, Caruine, and Taytor, 
which was accusing me of blasphemy ; 
but not me any more than the other two, 
Mr. Drummond says in fact, that Lord 
Grey is a profligate politician. He says 
the same of the Scotchman at the same 
time, to be sure; but he says this of 
Lord Grey, whose taste makes him per- 
fectly satisfied, when Mr. Drummond 





| charge against B, and did ever A express 


himself satisfied, and at once drop the 
suit upon the making of such an allega- 
tion by a libeller? But there is some- 
thing so childish in all this ; something 
so waspish and at the same time so in- 
comprehensibly mild and dull, that, 
really, when one looks at the part which 
Lord Grey has taken in it, and reflects 
that he is the Prime Minister, one 
cannot wonder at the state of confusion, 
suspense, and terror, in which the coun- 
try is now placed. That pretty gentle- 
man, too, the Duxs or Ricumoyp, 
might have been better employed than 
in the publishing of this puerile corre- 
spondence. Much better, very much 
better, for him to have been at the 
General Post-Office, clearing up the 
mysterious affair of my Jost (etter 


from Farnham, which has never yet 


been found, and for the Joss of which 
I have never received the smallest 
intimation of an intention to give me 
any sort of redress! The letter was a 
heavy one. It contained more than fen 
pages of writing, on quarto paper ; the 
postage would have been four or five 
shillings ; for the leaves were all sepa- 
rated, and written upon onlyon one side. 
Had the country post-master equivo- 
cated, the loss of the letter might have 
been imputed to him, or it might have 
been doubted whether it was put into 
the post-office at Farnham. But, for 
the credit of the General Post-office, i 
unfortunately happened, that the post 
master at Farnham received ‘the letter 
from my son in the presence of a gen- 
tleman of that town, which latter, x 
receiving a letter from me, Col 

of the loss, went to the post-master, who, 
in the presence of another witness, ac- 
knowledged that he had received the 
letter at the time specified, WG eciare 
that he and his wife were both reagy ® 
make oath that it was duly put: 
bag. ‘Therefore, it is cert 
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that it was not delivered at Bolt-court,| on trade, and, above all, by taking effectual 


to which place it was directed. ‘There 
were my printers waiting the arrival of 
the postman. Then at last something 
else was obliged to be got to fill up the 
Register ; there were my readers all over 
the country disappointed, the Register 
coming out too late to be sent by the 
post that evening; and what was their 
Surprise at seeing along article break off 
in the middle! Better, say, much better 
for this Duke of Richmond to be em- 
ployed in giving me suitable redress for 
this great injury, and in adopting regu- 
lations to prevent the same in future, 
than in carrying messages from the at- 
once waspish and gentle Prime Minister, 
and publishing a correspondence of 
which a couple of drapers’ shopmen 
ought to be ashamed. But, now we 
come to matter worthy of the attention 
of folks that are grown up; namely, to 
the commentary of Doctor black on the 
letter of Mr. Drummond. The Doctor 
and I are getting together by the ears 
again! I disagree with him upon the 
subject of arming the rich against the 
poor, one of his objects in which seems 
to be to compel the poor to have the 
dead bodies of their relations sold to the 
careass butchers, that buy them for the 
purpose of cutting them up, or rather 
sold to the cutting butchers, by the 
carcass butchers. I detest the Doctor 
for this, and shall undoctor him, if he 
do not take care; but I have now to 
remark upon his commentary on the 
letter of Mr. Drummond. 


Mr. Henry Drummond, for an honest man, 
seems to have a wouderful aptitude in imbib- 
ing the tactics of a dishovest school. The 
working classes are, no doubt, as he says, op- 
pressed to a degree almost past further en- 
durance; aud the Reform Bill, certainly, will 
not give t m immediate relief. But the 
Reform Bill will remove some of the most 
ts obstacles in the way of their ob- 
‘Relief,’’ says Mr. D., “ is 
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measures to liquidate the public debt.’ What 
Mr. Drummond means by fixing the amount of 
the paper currency, we know vot, and theres 
fore we pass over this specific. But with re. 
spect to the other specifics, which may be 





summed up briefly in the words relief from 
taxation, and from monopolies, will Mr. 
Drummond have the hardihoud to contend 
that an unreformed Parliament would ever 
have consented to them? The great argument 
fora reform of Parliament is, that those who 
voted the taxes had an interest in increasing, 
instead of diminishing the expenditure. The 
object for which the boroughmongers combat 
Reform is, that they muy retain possession of 
the power of sharing amony themselves the 
property of the nation, by means of the very 
channels of expenditure which Mr. Drummond 
wishes to drv up. Is it not known to every 
tvro in English history, that ever since the 
compact entered into between the Crown and 
the aristocracy, at the so-called Revolution of 
1688, the Parliament, which was honest so 
long as the Crown contended for the supre- 
macy, became itself corrupted, and that bo- 
roughmongery has grown with the growth of 
the taxes? ‘To expect that an uvreformed 
Parliament should destroy that for the sake of 
which Reform is opposed, if the expectation be 
not assumed, betrays an inability to reason 
approaching to fatuousoess. But Mr. VD. is 
obliged to close his catalogue of specifics with 
the admission of a necessity fora Reform of 
the House of “ommons, as efficacious as that 
now proposed, though that efficacious Reform 
is to be, it seems, not revolutionary—that 
is, is to have all existing interests unaffected, 
and consequently the interests of the bo- 
roughmongers. 


The Doctor does not deal fairly with 
Mr. Drummond. Mr. Drummond’s 
specifics would be quite suflicient ; for 
he proposes a disbanding of the stand- 
ing army, in which he, of course, 
includes. the dead-weight; and he 
proposes a paper money to be made 
a legal tender, which, indeed, would 
do the whole thing at once, and 
this is precisely the thing which the 
Doctor says he does not understand. If 
he do not, I do: and, whatever Mr. 
Drummond’s intention may be, most 
assuredly this part of his plan would 
not only pay off the debt, but would 
rectify every abuse in the course .of 
afew weeks; whether Mr. Drummond 
means this or not, I cannot be certuin ; 
but certain { am that paper money, 
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made a legal tender, would blow up the 
whole system at once, and leave us to 
choose another in its stead, which we 
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should,I dare say, contrive to make a! mination, sothat when one said Charley 
great deal cheaper than this. It is not in the city, it was quite unnecessary to 
many years ago since Joun Reeves was add Pearson: about a year ago the 
prosecuted, by order of the House of | Charley, being a Common-Councilman, 
Commons, for calling in question the | and, of course, a colleague of the stable- 
wisdom of the g/ortoxs Revolution of \man in Fetter-lane, who, till I quitted 
1688, at which the Doctor now sneers; his stables, had at once the occasional 
with as much contempt as he sneers at{ care of my horse, and was my represen- 
the sacredness of the sepulchre when the | tative in the citv of London House of 
dead bodies of the poor are in question.;Commons, About a year ago, I say, 
The truth is, that we now never hear|the famous Charley made a motion 
of the word “ glorious” pronounced,|in this litthe House of Commons, to 
before that revolution. It was 1, by! characterize which justly, to do fall 
my History of the Protestant Refor-|justice to it, I defy the pen and 
mation (which the Doctor called “ pig’s|tonzue of mortal man: in this House 
meat’’), and which all the nations inthe }of Commons, the Charley (from some 
world have been devouring from that | quite sufficient motive, I dare say), just 
day to this, thereby proving that men | after he came from Preston, where he 
and women are only two-legyed swine. | had been participating (as Mr. Mitchell 
It was I who shamed the nation, who | now tells us) in the pleasure of hearing 
fairly cudgeled it out of itsstupid praises | the Cock crow, and after he had been 
ofthe Whig revolution. Some months | and promised the people of Bolton that 
ago, sitting in a room which looked out | he would do them the honour to repre- 
upon the Monumenr,on the base of |sent them in a reformed parliament ; 
which were the infamous words accusing | just after his return, the Charley made 
the Catholics of having set fire to the|a motion in the little House of Com- 
city of London, and seeing a scaffolding | mons in the City, of which he is a most 
around that base, andsome stone-masons | worthy member ; he made a motion for 
at work with their mallets and chisels, | the effacing of the aforesaid inscription 
Lasked my friend, who was sitting at from the Monument, and the speech 
the window with me, what those men | which he made, iu introducing the mo- 
were doing. He told me they were | tion, consisted of the aforesaid paragraph 
chiselling off the letters charging the|of the History of the Protestant Re- 
Catholics with having fired the city. | formation, garnished at head and foot 
My God! exclaimed [ to myself, I set | by an abundant supply of that species 
even these city creatures to work, and, | of oratory for which the Charley is so 
in spite of nature, make them act justly! | famous, and which gives such delight 
The History of the matter is this: In my | to the butchers’ boys. ‘The orator pre- 
history of the Prorestayt Rerorma- | vailed, the motion was carried unani- 
TION (which the sour Doctor Black | mously, and thus was this act of justice 





called pie’s meat), Volume J, para- 
graph 370, | gave the history, and 
exposed the infamy,the base and cow- 


ordered to be done! Amongst his nu- 
‘merous virtues, Charley, it must be 
confessed, has his faults, amongst which 


ardly injustice, of this inscription.|is an itching palm for other - people's 
Abouta yearago, the renownedCuartey goods; literary zoods I mean, to take 
Prarson, whose surname, however, it} which without the owner's leave is, in 
is su»erfluous to add; ** this Cuateaan | the language of literary courtesy, called 
of the Committee of Health,” and cor- plagiarism. Only a few weeks ago, the 
respondent of the Whig Privy-Coun-| Charley, in making a speech against 
cil, having made himself so famous as | Waithman, co his. | 

to be, like sovereign princes, called }ment of some years 
solely by his first name, and that name }/dact of a Pops, who s 
having, from the affection which his}and approaching death 
conduct so naturally excited, been made | moment he was proc Be 
to take the friendly and fraternal ter- | away his crutch, and beca 
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vigorous than ever. The Charley has a 
good memory, for he went some years 


back to take this piece of history from. 
the Register, where, too, I had applied, 
it to this very Waithman. ‘There was, | 
however, one little thing which the | 


Charley had forgotten, namely, the 
name of the Pope, whom he called 
Gregory, when [ had called him Sixres 
the #ifth. From this digression, into 
which I had been involuntarily led by 
the rare endowments and exploits of the 
Charley, l return to remind the reader 
that not, until of very late years, till 
since thé publication of Paper against 
Gold, was the Whig revolution of 1688 
ever spoken of but with admiration. 
Nobody ever speaks of it now but as of a 
boroughmongering trick played uy on 


the nation, and as the rad‘cal cause of | 


our debts and of all our sufferings. 
Doctor Black sneers at it, and contempt 
and hatred are the feelings which the 
mention of it always excite ; and again, 
I say that it was I who shamed the 
nation into this way of thinking. We 
will now return to the Doctor and his 
commentary on the letter of Mr. Drum- 
mond. 


But let us see what Mr. Drummond means 
by an efficacious reform: ‘* 1 wish (he says) 
** political power to remain with the aristoc- 
** racy, because by such means alone can the 
** monarchy exist; if that power is to be trans- 
** ferred to another class, it is revolution ; to 
“give that power to all classes, has justice 
** and consistency ; to give it to oue only, has 
** neither.” Here the cloven fovt appears. 
Mr. Drummond knows well enough that the 
very aristocracy under whose bauuer he fights 
have opposed the Reform Bill chiefly on the 
ground of its giving the suffrage to ali classes. 
They, like Mr. Drummond, would have no 
objection to allow the suffrage to be pussessed. 
by potwalloping paupers in veual boroughs ; 
aod they rms cry, as he does nae ee 
the hardshi r people of their 
franchise ; babe’ so ete view of enlist- 









ing the to support a system which, 
atthe dapes eect 2 pert of 
their number, enabled on aristocracy to dip 
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those to whom the suffrage is to be given by 
| the Reform Bill, thereby to defeat reform alto- 
gether; for be knows well that if itis with 
difficulty that Ministers can carry the present 
bill, it would be utterly impossible for them, 
or any other Ministry, to carry, by constitu. 
tional means, a more extensive reform. But 
let not Mr. Drummond and his brother Auti- 
Reformers push this Machiavelism too far, 
They cannot now prevent reform; but by en- 
deavourivg to inflame the auimosity of the 
working classes, they may create a confusion 
which may end in results of which they do 
not dream. When the reign of violence com- 
mences, that of law is at an end; and if they 
consult history, they will find that property is 
entirely the creature of law, and that when 
the bouds of law are loosened, aquondam rich 
man has no more than what he can pick up 
iu the general scramble. We warn all these 
rich meu, who play the demagogue by way of 
finesse, that if they succeed in throwing the 
masses into movement, they will be the first 
tu repentofit. It may vot be in their power to 
arrest the movement wheu they want to do so. 
And what does he mean by a reform which 
should allow political power to remain to the 
aristocracy, and not giving it to the delegates 
of the middling classes? He must either 
meau that the aristocracy shall dispose of the 
property of the nation without responsibility, 
or he means nothing. ‘They who control the 
expenditure of the nation, must either return 
themselves, or be returned by others. If they 
return themselves, they are of course respon- 
sible, If they are returned by others, they 
must be returned by a body sufficiently rich 
|and sufficiently numerous to he identified in 
interests with the nation. They to whom 
the suffrage ic given by the Reform Bill, 
are sufficiently rich and sufficient/y nume- 
rous to be identified in interest with the 
nation. Weare vot of the number of those 
who think that avy great danger would 
arise from a still greater extension of the 
suffrage, and we believe that any immediate 
evil which might be occasioned by an in- 
judicious exercise of the suffrage, would be 
mere than compensated fur by the motive 
which it would give to the rich to instruct the 
poor, that the suffrage might be exercised 
judiciously. But we know that fears are en- 
tertained on this subjeet, and kuowing also 
that under the Reform Bill the suffrage 
is communicated to a body tuo rich and too 
numerous to be bribed, aud which is identified 
in interest with the vation, we think the 
question of greater extension of suffrage is not 
one on which reformers ought to quarrel, 
seeing that all which cau be done hy a repre- 
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ing it, to the prejudice of the nation. But the 
middle classes mean al/ who possess property, 
except the few who, though possessing indi- 
vidually large properties, possess but a small 
share of the property of the nation. The 
middle classes, therefore, are interested in ob- 
taining all that beuefits the nation, and pre- 
venting allthat injures the nation. Whatever 
affects them affects the working classes. They 
are the great accumulators of capital ; and as 
they are thriving or suffering, the working 
classes thrive or suffer. ‘The whole, therefore, 
of what Mr. Drummond says, respecting the 
transfereuce of power from the aristocracy to 
the delegates of the middling classes, is a 
poor, paltry piece of sophistry. The aristo- 
racy wilf retain all the power that auy mao 
ought to have, the power of legislating, sub- 
ject to a responsibility to those whose weal or 
woe is affected by their legislature. Rich 
men will in general be chosen to represent the 
people; but it will be rich men less able to 
do good, and deprived of the power todo harm. 
It will be the wolf witheut his teeth. There is 
no way of leaving power to the aristocracy, 
without responsibility to either the middling 
classes or to all classes, which shall not be 
liable to gross abuse. There is no principle 
better established than that, if we wish to 
guard against abuse—they who pay the taxes 
should choose those who have the disposal of 


them. 

Now, though Mr. Drummond _ is 
wrong in wishing all political power to 
remain with the aristocracy, the Doctor 
is equally wrong in what he says upon 
the subject. Mr. Drummond says, give 
the suffrage éo ail or leave it where itis. 
I should have said the same from the 
beginning, had I not seen in the ten- 
pound voters, in great towns, the means 
of putting in from fifty to a hundred 
members; by the voice of the working 
people. ‘This was not enough to con- 
tent me, and [ always said so; but, as 
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that the suffrage, appointed by that bill, 
is to be less extensive than it was before; 
and if this be the case, then I say that 
/Mr.Drummond is right, and that I prefer 
things to remain just as they are, rather 
than to see the country delivered over to 
}a damned aristocracy of money, which, 
besides its injustice, besides the endless 
and remorseless oppressions that it must 
engender, mustlead toopen war between 
the rich and the working people. 

The doctor is very much deceived, if 
he believes, that the ‘‘ great accumula- 
tors of property” have interests enti- 
fied with those of the working-people. 
The doctor has forgotten the combina- 
tion-laws, which severely punished the 
bodies of working-men for combining, 
and made it compulsory on them to im- 
peach their comrades on oath, if called 
upon so todo, while those laws inflieted 
only a slight fine on the ‘* accumula- 
‘ors,’ and imposed on them no oath 
for the accusation of one another, in 
case of their combining against the 
workinen. ‘The interests are not suth- 
ciently identified to make the master a 
good voter for the man; and the Doc- 
tor may be well assured, that, if votes 
were given only to the “ accumulators,’ 
aud if such a Parliament could exist 
for any length of time, monopoly on 
the one hand, and degradation and star- 
vation on the other, would become 
more hideous than they are now. The 
working people can never have their 
interests attended to; can never be 
fairly treated, till they have the choos- 
ing of members themselves. Enough of 





the rotten boroughs were all to bedisfran- | them, to have spoken the voice ot the 
chised, and as the working people were! whole of them, would be the case, if 
to have the sending of these members| every man in the great towns renting a 
to Parliament, I was willing to take the, house at therate of ten pounds a year had 
bill as it stood, and to give it a fair, avote; but this is what I believe neither 
tria/, and this I say still. ‘The Doctor) party intend they shall have; I believe 
says, that the greater extent of suffrage| that both parties mean to support the 
is not worth quarrelling about. No,’ bill, as far as it goes to take away the 
provided ail the rest of the bill be car-| right of yoting from the working peo- 
ried into full effect; but, while the| ple, and to give the right of voting to 
Doctor is arguing with Mr. Drummond, | no one working man; and I agree with 
upon the assumption that it is still the| Mr. Drummond, that this would be tak- 
bill, and the whole bill, which is again|ing away power from the aristocracy 
to be proposed, he gives us pretty|‘‘ to give it to delegates of the middle 

lainly to understand, that the whole!‘ class, and thereby really convert the 


Republic ;” butl 





il is not again to be proposed ; and |“ monarchy into a bad | 
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do not agree with him, that it would|sion and sinecure and grant und dead- 


leave the working people as they were 
before: knowing, as I do, that it would 
make their situation a great deal worse 
than it was before. 

The Doctor does, it seems, “ know 
“that fears are entertained that if the 
“* suffrage were extended to the working 
** people, they would exercise it injude- 
ciously.” Who is it? Who, I pray 
you, Doctor, is it that entertains these 
fears? Not the Tories; for you tell 
us that their pretended fears are so 
much of base hypocrisy; you tell us, 
that they have got their hands in the 
people’g purses, and that it is in vain to 
expect to produce any effect upon them 
by reasoning. It must be the Wuics 
then ; it must be those sincere creatures 
who have their fears, that the working 
people would make an injudicious 
choice of members !! That they would, 
for instance, be so very injudicious as not 
to elect Brougham’s man, Macavtay, 
for the town of Leeds; and that some 
town or other might, in the excess of 
their injudiciousness, happen to elect 
me! ‘This would be the Devil all 
over; the very thought of this last in 
particular is enough in all conscience 
to fill the honest Whigs with fear. ‘To 
be sure! They want to have bands of 
monopolizers to surround them. They 
know well, that, if the working people 
had chosen any of the members of 
Parliament, Sturges Bourne's bills would 
never have been passed; that. hired 
overseers never would have existed ; 
that justices of the peace never would 
have been authorised to transport men 
for poaching; that men never would 
have been hanged, by clear law, for hit- 
ting other men without doing them bo- 
dily harm. Yes, the Whigs know well 
that a House of Commons, in which 
there had been only ten men chosen by 
common ple, never would have 
passed a bill authorising the sale of the 
dead bodies of the poor, while the pen- 
sioners, and sinecure-people, and dead- 
weight people, are to have their bodies 
taken proper care of. The Whigs 
I.now all this; and they know too, that 
if there had been only two men really 
1o8en for the working people, the pen- 











weight list and the thundering standing 
army would not have existed at this 
day; and they know too that those 
whom Mr. Drummond justly calls dele- 
gates from the middle class, would very 
gladly suffer all the abuses to remain. 
In short, unless there be real voting by 
a large portion of the working people 
in the great towns; unless the bill pro- 
vide effectually for this, the change must 


| be for the worse; and the end must be 


something like what we have seen at 
Lyons, ora great deal worse. A majority of 
the working people would have accept 
ed of the former bill; any bill that 
shall give them less power than that, 
they will reject with disdain ; and they 
will either overpower those who are se- 
lected to be voters, and make them vote 
as they please; or they will burst out 
into acts of violence, 


The bitter vituperations of Lords Grey and 
Brougham, which pervade Mr. Drummond's 
Letter, reflect no honour on him. It is pain- 
ful to hear a man who lays claim to a more 
than puritanical perfection asserting that ‘* the 
passions of all ranks have been excited by 
Lords Grey and Brougham against the minis- 
ters of religion and the hereditary councillors 
of the King who opposed them, in order that 
the upholders of our ancient institutions might 
be intimidated into becoming accessories to 
their new constitution.’’ The ministers of reli- 
gion! Does religion teach that the people ought 
to be plundered—that the souls of the poor 
ought to be sacrificed by their becoming vile 
and corrupt tools ia the hands of the rich, in 
order that the latter may obtain the plunder 
of this world as an equivalent for damnation 
in the next? Ministers of religion support- 
ing boroughmongering! The regen of the 
Devil! We have no objection to Mr. Drum- 
mond’s prayers ‘or psalms; but we cannot 
understand the religion which would look with 
complacency on the vile spectacle which a ge- 
neral election in England presents—a spectacle 
which no doubt suggested to Mr. Burke the 
phrase “ swinish multitude ?” And do not these 
ministers of religion, as well as Mr. Drum- 
mond, know, that boroughmongering can only 
effect its end by the degradation of that portion 
of the poor necessary to the working of their 


detestable machiuery ? 


I agree with the Doctor, that what 
Mr. Drummond says about the ministers 
of religion is ridiculous enough ; but, I. 
do not believe that the working people 
are now more tools in the hands of the, 
boroughmongers than the delegates 
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would be tools in the hands of the Whigs. 
Joun Woop voted for the dead body 
bill; anda man that would do that, ; 
would stick at nothing. No, Doctor : 





it was not the speetacle of bribed drunk- 
en voters at elections that suggested to | 
Burk the phrase “ swinish multitude.” | 
The pensioned hack meant thereby to | 
characterise the whole of the working 
people, knowing that it would please 
his base Whig patrons. It has always’ 
been a characteristic of that faction to 
encourage those whom you call the) 


accun@lators, at the expense of those | 


who do the work; and they are now) 
at their old game arming the accumu- 
lators against the working people as a 
preparatory step to giving to them ex- 
clusively the right of voting. Their 
fears that you talk of, are fears for the 
pension and sinecure lists and the like ; 
their fears for Daddy Coke's lighthouse, 
their fears for the Duke of Devonshire’s 
tithes of the ¢wenty parishes in Lreland. 
These make them fear that the work- 
ing people would make an injudicious 
choice. Why are not such fears enter- 
tained in the United States of America? 
Why are not fears entertained of the 
injudiciousness of the Irish carmen and 
other labourers, whose voice decides 
the elections in NewYork ? Whybecause 
there are no pensions, sinecures, grants, 
retired allowances, unattached military 
commanders, military academies, dead- 
weight revenues, of crown lands, Duchies 
of Cornwall and of Laneaster; no ex- 
cise-bourd, and no guttling corporations, 
in the United States of America. ‘The 
parties strive most furiously each to 
carry its man; but nobody has ever the 
audacity to say, that the people, that 
the working people, are incapable of 
making a “‘ judicious choice ;” nor did 
any one ever propose to send for a ship- 
load of Scotch schoolmasters to “ in- 
struct the poor” how to make a judi- 
cious choice. In short, they know well 
what sort of men will answer their pur- 
pose: if they be suffered to have their 
choice, all will be well; if they be not, 
let those who refuse them the right, 
abide by the consequences. 


“* Not one measure of relief to the suffering 
** labourers has yet been proposed by the Mi- 





“* nisters, while the people have been cajoled 
*‘ by the phantom of reform.”” Why, if the 
Anti-Reformers would not allow Ministers any 
intermission—if they warred with Miuisters to 
the knife, as it were, from the first proposal of 
reform to this day, hew, in God's name, could 
they propose with advantage any-thing bene- 
icial to the labourers? ‘The labourers have 
been materially injured by the reform agita- 
tion; but the criminality of the injury rests 
with those who endeavour to defeat a measnre 
calculated to benefit the nation, and not with 
Ministers. Mr. Drummond, who accuses 
Ministers, is ove of the causes of the distress 
of the labourers. Let us have an honest Par- 
liament, and we shall be able to deal honestly 
with the labourers. The sooner reform is dis- 
posed of, the sooner may we hope to grapple 
to advantage with the evils afjlicting the poor. 
If Mr. Drummond deems the Corn Laws one 
of the great causes of the distress of the la- 
bourers, does he suppose that the allowing 
political power to remain with the aristocracy 
will tend to facilitate their repeal? When 
were the midd!ing classes found advocating the 
Corn Laws ? When were the middling classes 
found adverse to Poor Laws in Ireland? We 
wish we could attribute the defects of this 
production solely to the head of the writer ; 
but we fear there is more in it than mere 
mental obliquity. Out of the fulness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh ; and we think the 
disease lies lower than the head. 


Doctor, you ask, “ When were the 
“ middle classes found advocating the 
“ corn-laws ?” Always, Doctor, unless 
you exclude all the farmers and all the 
tradesmen in the country towns and in 
the villages from the middle class. So 
that this question, or rather the asser- 
tion that it implies, is not true, and 
therefore is no answer to Mr. Drum- 
mond. You also ask, “* When were 
“the middle class found adverse to 
‘‘roor-laws in Ireland?” If you 
mean the middle class in Ireland, 
they are decidedly adverse to such 
law. If you mean the middle 
class in England, and if you are to 
judge by their conduct here, what an 
uninformed or what a hardened man 
you must be, to say that this middle 
class are friendly to poor-laws, when 
you have seen with what eagerness they 
avail themselves of Sturges Bourne's 
bills, and with what unrelenting cruelty 
they havetreated the poor! My opinion 
is, that if the Whigs were to be suffered 
to get together a band of the middle 
class to make the laws, the lot of the 
labourers would be a thousand times 
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worse than it is now, if that were 
possible. 

“ Let us,’’ says the Doctor, “ have an 
“‘ honest parliament, and we shall be 
‘“‘ able to deal honestly with the labour- 
“ ers:”’ so say J, Doctor; but that will 
not be an honest parliament which shall 
suffer the dead-weight man, the pen- 
sioners, and the rest of the tax-eaters, 
to have votes, and which shall deny the 
right of voting to those who work to 
raise the taxes on which they live; such | 
would not be an honest parliament, and | 
such would not deal honestly with the | 
labourers and the working people in| 
general. 

Mr. Drummond complains that no} 
one measure of relief to the suffering | 
labourers has yet been proposed by the | 
Ministers, while the people have been 
cajoled by the phantom of reform. And 
what is the Doctor's answer to this? 
Why, that the Tories (cruel men) have 
given the Ministers no intermission ; 
that they have warred with them ¢o the 
knife; and then he asks, ‘*How, in 
God’s name, could they propose any- 
thing beneficial to the labourers?” Do 
not swear, Doctor. ‘Yo swear profanely 
is, to takeGod’s name tn vain ; and never 
was that name taken more decidediy in 
vain than you have taken it here; for, 
if you were to take as many oaths to 
the fact as there are are words upon 
your paper, you would not make one 
single sensible man in the kingdom 
believe, that the Ministers HAVE NOT 
HAD TIME to propose any measure of 
relief to the labourers. They have had 
the Parliament sitting for pretty near a 
whole year. ‘They have found time a 
plenty for passing all the measures ne- 
cessary to take money out of the pockets 
of the people ; timea plenty for emigra- 
tion-projects enough to craze one to 
think of ; time a plenty to augment the 
standing army in time of peace, and to 
irritate the labourers by the embodying 
of corps of yeomanry cavalry; time a 
plenty for Special Commissions ; time in 
great abundance for bringing in a bill to 
license farmers, to set man-traps and 
spring-guns; time a plenty for reject- 
ing the motion for a committee for in- 
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quiring into the conduct of those who 
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! . 
caused Mrs, Deacie to be handcuffed ; 


but nota moment's time have the savage 
Tories left them for proposing any mea- 
sure forthe relief of the working peo- 
ple; and, even the accomplished descend- 
ant of “ John with the bright sword” 
has been sv worried by these cruel 
Tories, that he has not had time to 
think about the 113 Privy Councillors, 
who he, before he became a Minister, 
complained were in the receipt of siz 
hundred: and fijty thousand pounds a@ 
year. But if the cruel Tories left them 
no time to propose any-thing, they 
surely left them time to adopt that 
which was proposed by others, and 
their supporters too. Well, then, Doc- 
tor, during the last session Lord Tayx- 
HAM proposed a measure of effectual 
relief and protection to the labourers. 
He did not merely talk about it; but 
he brourht in the bill, and the bill was 
printed. It was a bill replete with 
humanity, justice, and wisdom. The 
fires are blazing all over England, 
though you are so studious to keepa 
sight of them from the eyes of your 
readers. If Lord Taynuam’s bill bad 
been passed, not one of these fires would 
ever have been heard of. Lord Tayn- 
HAM is one of their friends; he voted 
for their Reform Bill; he has supported 
them in every way. It could not be the 
Tories that prevented him from per- 
severing with this wise and just mea- 
sure: it must have been the Ministers; 
they threw their wet blanket over it, 
they stifled it to death ; therefore, how- 
ever Doctor Black may sneer at Mr. 
Drummond, that gentleman’s main 
complaint against the Ministers is per- 
fectly just: and I believe him to have 
as much goodness in one single joint 
of his little-finger, as the whole of them: 


have in their whole bodies. 
Wma. COBBETT. 





TITHES. 


A new edition of Mr. Eoxe’s Pampn- 
Let upon this subject will be published 
immediately, with an address to Lord 
Lynpavuxsr prefixed, in which his 
Lordship’s strange notions relative to- 
the matter are discussed. 
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COBBETT-CORN, 
CHOLERA MORBUS,& “CHARLEY.” 


Since the publication of my last Re- 
gister, Lhavereceived extraordinarily fine 
samples of the corn from the neighbour- 
hood of Norrinesam, and also from the 
Iste or Wicur, for which [ am very 
much obliged to the senders; and my 
correspondent in the Isle of Wight, who 
invites me to his house, is hereby in- 
formed, that as soon as I can get away 
from this truly infernal wen, where it 
is NO CRIME to buy the dead bodies 
of the people, I shall, in all probability, 
have the pleasure of seeing him, owing, 
as I do, a lecturing debt to that part of 
Hampshire. I want, too, to prepare 
that county for the next election, if we 
should ever see another, which is, how- 
ever, With me, matter of great doubt. 
I was thinking about going to the North; 
but I had forgotten “* Charley” Pearson's 
proclamation about the dreadful Cuo- 
LeERA Morsvus, which is travelling 
southward it seems; and therefore | 
shall most likely bend my steps away 
from it. Say what they will of the 
CuoLtera Morsvus, “ it has done good, 
and great good too.” It has exhibited 
to the world the Whig Privy 
Councillors in correspondence with 
“Charley ;” and all that seems to be 
wanting to make us complete, is, for us 
to see “* Charley” a Privy Councillor 
himself! However, Privy Councillor, 
or Privy Councillor not, I beg him to 
desist from his correspondence with me, 
and, at the peril of the bones of his mes- 
sengers, not to let ME receive any ex- 
hortations from ‘ Charley” to keep m 
house clean, and to lead a SOBER and 
an ORDERLY LIFE! IL beg that I 
may have no messengers from 
“Charley” to deliver his exhortations 
of this or of any other description: but 
of this description especially. ‘‘ Charley” 
is, doubtless, heir to “ celestial man- 
sions ;” and though neither I, nor any 
citizens that [I am acquainted with, 
happen to know any-thing of his 
earthly domicile, the wise and decent 
freemen of Bishopsgate ward, doubtless, 
must; and we must believe, of course, 


that the place which has the: honour to there might be some reason’! 


lodge our “ Chairman of the Committee 
of Health” shows, outside and inside, 
marks of that cleanliness which our 
discerning and patriotic Lord Mayor has 
found to be an essential in a Chair- 





man of this description. Nevertheless, 
though “ Charley’s” HOUSE may be 
constantly in a state of neatness, justi- 
fying the old comparison of the ban- 
box ; though his person may undergo as 
frequent and as efficacious ablutions as 
those of the nymphs of Diana; though 
every-thing without tells the beholders 
that, with him, all within is the paragon 
of purity; still I must insist that he 
send no more messengers (for whose 
services I dare say I shall have to pay) 
to inquire into the state of my rooms, 
kitchen, cellar, dust-hole, and water- 
courses; and, more, especially, I insist 
that he send me no paper enjoining me 
to be cleanly in my person, to lead 
a sober life, to keep good hours, and 
to abstain from the use of ardent 
| spirite! If I were so notorious a drunk- 
_ard as to make it unsafe to place a bottle 
within my reach; if it had been the 
‘habit of my well-known life to roll 
down, with my clothes on, under bulks, 
or in stinking brothels ; if my person 
exhibited to the disgusted beholder 
every mark of crapulous and beastly 
debauchery ; if my beard, well manured 
with soot of the Wen, and duly watered 
by almost hourly supplies from the gin- 
shop and the pot-house, were constantly 
erying aloud for that razor which was 
refused to it by the barber, from the fear 
of his being defrauded of remuneration 
for his toil; if my habiliments gave 





y|}evident tokens of having come tu my 


body in line direct from Rosemary-lane ; 
if, like a sheep, I carried my whole 
wardrobe upon my back, and constantly 
seemed to have recently been three 
parts sheared; if my shirt, hidden by 
all possible means, now-and-then peeped 
out, and seemed to proclaim the sad 
tidings that soap and water were no 
longer in the world; if my hair, for 


dirty half-worn mop over its staff; if, 
in short, my very look were a'puke, and 





my smell were poison ; then, indeed, 
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sort of sumptuary interference; but | 


being, I hope, precisely the contrary of 
all this, such interference with me is 
ground of just complaint and resent- 
ment. 

While, however, as intrusive monitor, 
I complain of this self-assumed power 
of interference on the part of ** Charley ;” 
while as chairman of the committee of 
health I express my determination to 
make the hides of his intrusive messen- 
gers responsible for the offensiveness of 
their errand; as “ patriot,” I, in 
common with all who really kuow 
him, am ready to acknowledge his 
value, and am about to bestow on it 
ungrudgingly all the praise that is its 
due ; or, at any rate, all that can be ex- 
pressed by any words which | have at 
my command. As “patriot,” our 
“Charley” has seldom seen an equal : 
his industry, his activity, his zeal, his 
devotedness, and, above all, his disinte- 
restedness, are themes which defy beg- 
garly prose to do them justice, and 
which challenge the loftiest flights of 
poetical panegyric. Dryopen is, alas! 
no more, and without a Draypen how 
is justice to be done to our ** Charley!” 
This Register! not ten such Registers 
would contain even a bare and bald 
Statement of the proofs which I could 
produce of his devotion to that country, 
which has the happiness and honvur to 
claim him for her son. I shall content 
myself with the mention of two only ; 
but, few as they are in number, they will 
give the reader a pretty fair view of the 
nature and extent of his self devotion. 
All the world has heard of the rejection 
of Mr. Scaxes by that assemblage of all 
that is pure and spotless, the Aldermen 
of London. In short, it is well known 
that some little time ago, a new precept 
had been issued to elect an Alderman 
for the ward of Porrsoxen, and that 
Mr. Scales, who has a law suit going on, 
with the hope of being able to defeat 
the Court of Aldermen, has again offered 
himself, and ‘will, doubtless, be again 
elected under this new precept ; and, in 
al p ility, will be again ‘rejected. 
‘n this state of desperate struggle, and 
expense on the part of Mr. 
‘Scares; in this state of suspension of 













the right of the freemen of the ward ; 
what does our “‘ Charley” do? not like 
a vulgar grubbing attorney, goand make 
a voluntary offer of gratuitous services 
to Mr. Scares, but goes at once and 
offers to fling his own body into the breach! 
that is to say, to be eiected Alderman 
himself in place of Mr. Scares! 
and to enter into a solemn engagement 
to surrender his gown whenever the law 
should have determined that Mr. Scales 
was, in despite of the Court of Aldermen, 
qualified to wearit. Mr. Scales having 
been bred a farmer, and having been since 
both grazier and butcher, had often seen 
the skin of a dead lamb put over a live 
one, in order to make the mother of the 
dead lamb take to the live one, a pro- 
ceeding which is actually going on at 
my farm at Kensington at this moment ; 
but whether Mr. Scares thought that 
the freemen of Portsoken ward were not 
so docile as a Somersetshire ewe ; or 
whether he did not choose voluntarily to 
undergo this operation of skinning ; be 
the reason what it might, Mr. Scaves, 
with due expressions of gratitude, of 
course, declined the generous tender of 
services. But this deducts nothing from 
the merit of the offer, which offer was 
accompanied with the observation that 
“ Charley” would condescend to take 
the Alderman’s gown, only as a stepping- 
stone to a seat in Parliament for the 
city ! 

The other instance of self-devoted- 
ness, to which I have to call the rea- 
der's attention, and of which | have to 
bespeak his admiration, is ; that, sume 
weeks ago, “‘ Charley,” seeing that the 
Ministers stood in need of a man of in- 
dustry, application to business, talent, 
and weight of character, wrote to them 
to say that he was ready to take a seat 
in Parliament ; and (hear it, Heaven 
and earth!) these proud and insolent 
Whigs have not (at least they had not 
the other day) deigned even to answer 
his letter! And thus, after all, the fond 
hope of my heart, that of seeing “ Char- 
ley” a Privy Councillor, is likely to be 
defeated ! 

In return from this digression, into 
which I have been led by the enthusias- 
tic feelings naturally inspired by con- 
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templating the character and the deeds 
of our city “‘ Charley,” and by the strong 
partiality that I feel for every-thing ap- 
pertaining tocivic virtues and toourcivic 
Government : coming back, tearing my- 
self away from these captivating topics, 
and returning to the dull clod-polled 
subject of Cuobbett-corn, respecting 
which, [ have to state, that one of the 
sacks (four Winchester bushels) weigh- 
ed 252 pounds, and Mr, Sapsford called 
yesterday to tell me, that it produced 
224 pounds of flour, and this every man 
may have off four rods of ground ; and 
yet the FOOL-LIAR says that this is a 
fraud upon the poor! In my last Re-! 
gister, 1 said, that Mr. Sapsrorp made| 
the Cosnery-Breap of three-fourths 
wheat and one of corn flour ; he tells 
me, that it is two-thirds wheat and one 
of corn flour. 





COBBETT-CORN. 

[I nave to thank Mr. Tempvar for) 
some fine samples of the corn, growed | 
at and near Lymington, in Hampshire. ! 





CORN-PUDDINGS. 


We use the corn-flour in my family, 
First as bread, two-thirds wheaten and 
one-third corn-flour; seconp, in balter 
puddings baked, a pound of flour, a 
quart of water, two eggs, though these 
last are not necessary ; THIRD, in plum- 
puddings, a pound of flour, a pint of 
water, half a pound of suet, the plums, 
and no eggs; rourtTH, in piain suet- 
puddings, and the same way, omitting 
the plums; -Firra, in title round 
dumplings, with suet or without, and 
though they are apt to break, they are 
very good in this way; in broth, to 
thicken it, for which use it is, beyond all 
measure, better than wheaten flour. And 
yet the FOOL-BEAST LIAR calls it a 
‘* fraud,” and uses the frank, the power 
of using which the good honest fellows 
of Preston thought they were bestow- 
ing upon an able and bold defender of 
their rights ! 

I have just received an ear of my corn 
growed in Lancashire, twelve miles 
north of Liverpool. It is not quite so 


long, so large, or so heavy; but taken| Aim 





altogether it is as good an ear as either 
of those from Guernsey or Pevensey. 
And yet the BEAST-LIAR calls it a 


“ fraud,” and begs my correspondents. 


not to give it to the labouring men to 
cultivate! The grower of this corn in 
Lancashire calculates his crop at 700 
Winchester bushels of cars to the acre 
of that county, that is, 350 bushels to 
the statute acre ; that is, 175 Winchester 
bushels of shelled corn to the statute 
acre. And I have always said, that 
with proper culture, it will always yield 
a bushel of shelled corn to the rod, 
which is 160 rods. The gentleman 
says, that a barrel of beer was made of 
the tops, before the corn was ripe. I 
am really proud of this ear of corn 
from Lancashire: the ears are longer 
and larger in America; but America 
never produced a better-ripened, or 
richer, ear of corn. 

At this time | feed my ewes partly 
on corn, and their lambs have corn-meal. 
I have none to spare for pigs or poultry. 
The FOOL-LIAR has been down, wm 
person, to the HARD-PARISHES, to per- 
suade the people that it will give pigs 
the “ MURRAIN,” and to people the 
“YELLOW JAUNDICE.” There's a 
beast for you! I wish the good fellows 
of Preston could have seen the contempt 
and scorn with which these sensible 
people treated the beast! It is not the 
LIAR, the impudent liar, it is not the 
malignant animal that we have to con- 
template here, but the beastly foolish- 
ness. Just as if the folks in the hard- 
parishes did not know that all farm- 
animals were fatted on it in America, 
and that all the people ate it there. 
However, I suspect that this trip ito 
Hampshire, and this visit to the hard- 
parishes, had some view beyond the 
preservation of the cattle and the people 
from the deadly effects of the.corn.! In 
short, look upon this as an expedition 
undertaken for the loan-mongers ! 


———-, 





TO 


SIR THOMAS DENMAN. _ 


In the next Register 
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TO porter “ Cuartey” another time, and 

MR. MITCHELL OF PRESTON. | 0f his Common Serjeant. 

Sir, —— fi cian 


Your letter, in the Preston Chronicle, 
rescues you from the imputation of being, 
or having been, an accomplice of THE 
LIAR, which for a while you appeared 
tobe. Your letter has made us all laugh; 
for, though we here knew him before, 
the trip to Liverpool, and the Catholic 
Charity, have really made us stare ; even 
us, who know him so well! And his 
“rents,” which he had just received ! 
Oh! I wish you had known all about 
that matter. Next time, ask him where 
his estates lie. I most sincerely con- 
gratulate you on your escape, and am 


Your most obedient servant, 
Wma. COBBETT. 





MR. ALDERMAN SCALES. 


Tue new election has closed, and Mr. 
Scaves has now %een elected by a ma- 
jority of 95, he having 169 votes, and 
“ Hughes Hughes" 74 votes. His ma- 
jority over Harvey was 28. So that 
our paragons of purity have got much 
by this attempt to overrule the freemen 
and nullify their choice. It is the duty 
of the Lorp Mayor to attend, and of- 
ficially proclaim the Alderman that has 
been duly elected. Our bright Chief- 
Magistrate attended accordingly, having 
his Common-Serjeant (Law) at his el- 
bow. It is said that the golden-chained 
personage hesitated whether he should 
not proclaim Hughes Hughes, who is an 
Attorney, well known at Clapham un- 
der the name of “ Hewit.” It was im- 
pudent enough in the Court of Alder- 


men, to dare to refuse to swear Mr. }, 


Seales in and to issue a new precept ; 
but a VETO by Don Key would have 
been reducing the thing to a farce in- 
deed! The Don did not persevere 
to the consummation of the act; and 
Mr. Scaves was proclaimed duly elected. 
Never was miniature more like a large 
e, than this City Government is 
as to what relates to the heads of the 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, December 2, 1831. 


INSOLVENT. 
READ, T., Hockliffe, Bedfords., victualler. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 
FLEMING, J., Pendleton, Lancas., plumber. 


BANKRUPTs. 


BLOW, R.,GreatGrimsby,Lincolns., merehant: 

BRITTAIN, W., Birmingham, builder. 

BRYANT, W., Bishop's Hull, Somersetshirc, 
baker. 

BULLEY, C. C., and W. Lavers, Nicholas la., 
wine-merchants. 

DANIEL, T., Chester-st., Grosvenor-pl., and 
Milbank-st., Westminster, stone-merchant. 

DANKS, T., West Bromwich, Staffordshire, 
grocer. 

DiX TER, R. E., Northampton, ironmonger. 

ELLIS, J., Mark-lane, victualler. 

FAYRER, R. J., London, mariner, 

FIFE, J., Thetford, Norfolk, nurseryman. 

GEARY, T., aud D. Horne, Manchester, 
woollen-drapers. 

GOODWIN, Jd., Stafford, shoe-manufacturer. 

HALL,R.,Congleton,Cheshire, silk-throwster. 

HUNTINGTON, L., South Molton-st., tailor. 

MILLARD, S., Gloucester, victualler. 

POCOCK, R., Bath, tobacconist. { 

RAMSAY, J., Devonport-st., Commercial-rd., 
master-mariner. 

SMITH, S., Sibery, York-terrace, Regent’s- 
park, hotel-keeper. 

SMITH, T., Birmingham, grocer. 

SOLOMON, I. L., and B, Solomon, Bristol, 
cabinet-maker., 

STAREY,S., and T. Starey, Croydon, bleachers. 

SYM, W., Upper Marylebone-st., Portland-pl., 
upholsterer, 

TIPTON, T., Hereford, licensed-victualler. 


Tuespay, December 6, 1631. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
BILLOWS, G. B., Poole, ironmonger. 


BANKRUPTS, 


ASKEW, R. and J. Dewhurst, Manchester, 


commission- agents. z 
CROSS, J., Burnley, Laucashbire, cotton- 


spinner. Ly 
LOCKWOOD, J., Huddersfield, Yorkshire, 
cloth-merchant. 
LOVELL, C., St. Martin’s-court, Leicester- 
uare, wine-merchant and tavern-keeper. 
MEEKS, J., and T. Gummery, Warwick, up- 
_ holsterers, 


MORE, L., Lawrencc-Pountney-lave, merch. 
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PATTERSON, J., Garstang, Lancashire, 
spirit-merchant and tea-dealer. 

PEGG, E., Shoreditch, linen-draper. 

RADFORD, T., Ashborne-green, Derbyshire, 
dealer. 

RAGG, W.H., Dudley & Birmingham, laceman. 

READ, J., Bathwick, Somersetshire, baker. 

RICHARDSON, M., Knaresborough, York- 
shire, money-scrivener. 

RICHARDSON, ‘I., Howden, Yorkshire, 
farmer and cattle-dealer. 

RICKARD, S., J. Dockray, and T. Pinder, 
Leeds, machine- makers. 

THOMSON, R. and T. D. Mildred, Sun- 
court, Cornhill, merchants. 

WORDINGHAM, J. jun., Church-street, 
Kensington, surgeon and apothecary. 

WORRILL, H., Newark-upon-Trent, Not- 
tingbamshire, anercer and draper. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


“ 
MarRk-LAnE, CornN-Excuance, DecEMBER 


5.—Our supplies, since this day se’nn'ight, of 
English wheat, barley, and beans, have been 
rather great; of English malt and flour and 
Foreign barley moderately good; of Irish, 
Scotch, and Foreign wheat, English peas, 
Scotch barley, Scotch and Irish flour and seeds, 
from all quarters, but limited. No Foreign 
flour or rye from any quarter. 

This day’s market was tolerably well attended 
by buyers, many of whom, to judge from their 
activity amongst the samples, seemed disposed 
to do business ; but as these aimed at depres- 
sec, the sellers either at stationary or advanced 
prices, the trade was, with each kind of corn, 
pulse, malt, and seeds, dull at last Monday’s 
quotations, with fluur at a depression of full 
2s, per sack. 

\ ‘heat eee eeeetere sere sese 53s. to 65s. 

Rye eect etree eeeeeaeeseeeese 34s. to 38s, 

Barley es eeee tt eereeeresees 27s. to 33s. 
FINE .. seeeseceressee 345. to 425, 
Peas, White .....cccesece 308. to 405, 
Boilers ....++.+2.++ 405, to 48s, 
Grey weeceecesseese 385. to 42s, 
Beans, Old .. .ceesecccecess 408, to 42s, 
RICK oc ccsdsvoccrco 418, to 45a, 
Oats, Potatoe ......e+e.006 25S. to 30s. 
Poland ,......eese0- 245. to 27s, 
Feed ee ee ee FO Cte eee OF 19s. to 24s, 
Flour, per sack .......++2.. 585. to 63s, 


PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 40s. to 46s, per cwt. 
Sides, new...50s. to 54s. 

Pork, India, new .. 125s. Ud. to 127s. 
Pork, Mess, new ... 67s, 6d. to —s. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast eee 100s. to _s. per cwt. 
ee Carlow eee 100s, to 104s. 
Guests Cork * +oee 978, to 98s, 
Limerick .. 988. to —s, 
_ Waterford... 94s. to 98s. 
———s. Dublin ee «295s. to —s,. 1 
Cheese, Cheshire....60s. to 84s. 

Spears Gloucestir, Double, , 56s, to 65s, d 
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Gloucester, Single. ..50s. to 54s. 
Edam .......46s. to 52s, 
Gouda ...... 44s. to 48s. 
Hams, Irish........62s. to 70s, 


SMITHFIELD—December 28. 


This day’s supply of beasts and sheep was 
moderately good ; of calves and porkers rather 
limited. The trade with beef, on account of 
the Christmas boiling being wanted, was some- 
what brisk, at an advance, with veal dull at a 
depression of 2d. to 4d. per stone. Mutton 
and pork were in steady demand at Friday’s 
quotations. Beasts, 2,563; sheep and lambs, 
17,630; calves, 141; pigs, 60. 
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MARK-LANE,—Friday, Dec. 9. 


The arrivals this week are good. The mar- 
ket dull, at Monday’s prices. 





THE FUNDS. 


3 per Cent Cons. shut. 
Consuls for Account (Thursday) , 83} 





RIFFITHS AND TURNER’S PENNY 
BLACKING, so good, so convenient, 
and so cheap, that all the world will use it! 

DirectTions.—Reduce it with water to the 
thickness of cream, and then use it like avy 
other liquid Blacking. ee 

N.B. Two penny-worth of this Blacking is 
sufficient to fill a sixpenny bottle. Six penny- 
worth is sufficient to fill an eighteen-penny 
bottle. Manufactory, Wellington-street, 
Pentonville. , 

This Blacking was originally invented by 
the late Mr. Johnson, a well-known chemist 
of Nantwich in Cheshire, aud sold by him 12 
his druggist’s shop in that town for twenty- 
five years. It was introduced in London by 
Griffiths and Turner in Jane 1831; and so 
well has it been approved by the public, that, 
in the short space of five months, there have 
been no less than fifteen imitations of it. The 
names and full directions are printed on every 
penny packet. 

Wholesale at 8s. a gross; three gross and 
upwards at 7s. 6d. a gross ; twelve gross 
upwards at 7s. a gross.—For Money only. «=~ 
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ATIONAL POLITICAL UNION.—OF 
fice is now open at Saville-hon 

cester-square, where the tary sits fr 
10 to 9 daily to enrol members’ names. 

OBJECTS AND LAWS OF THE UNION, 
with an Address to the people, of: i e be | 
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Price to members, one p ‘ 
Also, POLITICAL UNIONS NOT € 
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